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SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 


COMING SOON 
Health—octoser 5th 


In this issue, there’ll be no quiet little 
lectures on minding your p’s and q’s and 
drinking your milk in the mornings. 
Scholastic’s Health Number will be as 
memorable and vital as the names of its 
authors: Hans Zinsser, whose best-seller, 
Rats, Lice and History, has set the world 
talking, and J. C. Furnas, whose articles 
have made automobile safety dramatic for 
numberless laymen. In addition, articles 
on many phases of public and personal 
health, written by authorities and chosen 
particularly for the high school mind, will 
appear in this issue. A two-page chart 
will tell the History of Health through the 
Ages, and a play on Medical Research 
will present one of the heroes of Science, 
and, an up-to-the-minute debate on So- 
cialized Medicine. 


@ Health—Science—the Heroes of the Laboratory— 
presented dramatically. They LIVE for the student 


Superstition and Propa- 
ganda— OCTOBER 26th 


Common fallacies and superstitions—old 
wives’ tales first invented by peasants and 
surviving all the intelligence of our mod- 
ern civilization—things as trivial as the 
fear of walking under a ladder and as 
dangerous as the inclination to believe 
everything you read—all these will be ex- 
amined and exposed in Scholastic’s Spe- 
cial Number on SUPERSTITION AND 
PROPAGANDA. Thomas Beer’s pertinent 
article on superstition among high school 
students will be reprinted. A national 
authority will provide a discussion on 
Newspaper Propaganda. This number 
will be a brilliant defense of logic—a de- 
fense which will make the ancient mists 
a little thinner and convince the student 
that he must reason things out for himself. 


@ The fulfillment of Scholastic’s promise to make stu- 
dents see clearly a major problem of this complez age. 


War & Peace—NOvV. 9th 


Throughout the country, friends of inter- 
national peace and good-fellowship look 
forward eagerly to the Armistice Day 
Issue of Scholastic. Both pattiotic and 
sane, this number is devoted to the inter- 
ests of peace and makes an earnest effort 
to instill honestly a reasonable attitude to- 
ward war in the minds of our future citi- 
zens. This year there will be the usual 
inspiring articles—among them, an excerpt 
from John Wheeler W. Bennett’s Pipe 
Dream of Peace. The Short Story and 
the Poetry Corner will be devoted to the 
war theme. Pictorial charts and photo- 
graphs will set forth clearly the cause and 
effects of war in regard to our own civili- 
zation. With Europe already in a turbu- 
lent state, and with the Neutrality Act a 
by-word in America, this Special Number 
should be even more necessary than be- 
fore in every History and Social Studies 
Classroom. 


@ “Obildren should be taught the truth about war.” 
—National Education Association. 


Scholastic’s Special Numbers are eagerly awaited by 
teachers in search of excellent study units. They give 
complete and dramatic resumes of important current prob- 
lems. Other Special Numbers this year: MARK TWAIN 
CENTENARY, DRAMA. RADIO, MEXICO, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., THE STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT NUMBER. 
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Life Begins —When You Begin It 


An Editorial 


NE of the most widely purchased books of 
O recent years was entitled “Life Begins at 

Forty.” Not being forty, not having read 

the book, not even having seen the photoplay 
which used the title (but had nothing to do with the 
subject), it is perhaps an impertinence for us to be 
writing an editorial about it. The title is sufficient, 
however, for one to suspect that the book contains 
tales of men and women who outwardly seemed fail- 
ures at forty and then emerged triumphant in 
careers that startled the world, or found new and 
more satisfying pleasures in living. 

Doubtless the purpose of the author of the book 
was to give hope to middle-aged men and women; to 
inspire them to revive their courage and renew their 
struggle toward achievement by 
telling them there have been 
people who seemed to have 
wasted their ’teens, their 
twenties, and their thirties, and 
yet climbed to the heights after 
they were forty. No one would 
condemn so noble a purpose. 
All praise to anything which 
will prove the silliness of the 
widely-held presumption that 
education and intellectual ad- 
vancement end when people 
leave school. 

But that phrase “Life begins 
at forty” has had too much 
publicity. It is as insidious as 
that other half-truth, “Youth 
must have its fling.” We’re not 
exactly of the “now-we-must-be- 
up-and-doing” school of life— 
with no regard to what one’s 
doing. Nevertheless, since Scholastic has consistently 
devoted itself to urging youth to take big bites out 
of life and giving them opportunities for achievement 
before they are even twenty, it is natural that we 
should have some opinions about life before forty. 

It was our original intention to present here a 
list of famous people who early in life entered the 
fields in which they later were honored. Child prodi- 
gies and geniuses were to be excluded. But we dis- 
covered that to publish such a list would be but to 





name most of the world’s great. A recent scientific 
investigator found that a majority of the outstanding 


—— 








modern achievements in invention, science, the pro- 
fessions, art, and literature were made by men and 


women between the ages of 28 and 40. Recognition’ 


and acclaim may come, and usually do, after forty; 
but the solid, substantial foundation is laid through 
enthusiastic application and self-discipline hour upon 
hour, day upon day, in the early years of life. 

If you are lounging through your ’teens, lulled 
into inactivity by the lazy tune, “Life begins at 
forty,” here are a few suggestions: read biographies 
of really eminent men and women in all your spare 
moments for the next month; make a list of the five 
most honored persons in your community and ask 
them at what age they began to prepare specifically 
for the fields in which they have won fame, at what 
age they became active in those 
fields, and whether they attach 
any importance to the early 
choice of a broad vocational 
field. It is our guess that you 
will find the evidence 
whelmingly against beginning 
life at forty, and that you will 
determine to devote many hours 
year to delving 


over- 


this school 
into a study of occupations, 
testing your qualifications for 
the fields of work that interest 
you, and then choosing studies, 
school and outside activities 
that will help you leap ahead 
at the bark of the starting 
gun. 

Scholastic has planned nu- 
merous articles about occupa- 
tions to be published this year, 
and aims to give you definite 
and practical guidance about your life work. Life 
will begin for you when you become deeply absorbed 
in an activity closely associated with the career you 
have chosen. The activity may engage your hands, 
or your brain, but at its best, it will involve both. 
When life begins will depend on how early and how 
thoroughly you begin to explore it. Delve deepely, 
and long before you reach your thirties perhaps you 
will decide that “Life begins at forty” is for adults 
only, and that stories of people who succeed after 
forty are widely read because they are as rare as 
a baby born with teeth, or the Dionne quintuplets. 
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fy EAVE me alone awhile, 
% he'd said. They could 
“ not understand why he 
;, wanted to be alone on the 
“first day of his sight, 
after the endless darkness in that 
sealed niche of the newly blind. He 
was tired, though. Wanted to see 
and be quiet. Not have to exclaim 
any longer and blurt out the old, in- 
adequate words they waited so anx- 
iously for—words that came only 
within an acre of what he meant or 
wanted to say. The wonder and pain 
of seeing their faces again—familiar 
but not unchanged. You've gotten 
tall, boy .. . shot up like a poplar . 

look like a man now, Boris! . . . Gott! 
but it’s good to see you grin again! 
. . » You look nice, Lina . . . beauti- 
ful! It was a lie, but he kept on say- 
ing it—trying to cover the shock of 
seeing her old and thin. He wanted 


to rush out now and begin, some way,« 


to make up to them the lost years— 
the time in which they had carried this 
weight of his blind and gas-soaked 
body. With what sacrifice it did not 
take sight to see, and was now indeli- 
bly written on her face—the hard 
mask of her patient dissolving, broken 
away by this miracle of return. They 
treated him as though newly risen 
from the grave or come back from 
prison, as though just returned and 
not as one who had been with them— 
a stone load of dark on their lives— 
for all this time. He felt himself 
as though come back from death, 
wondering that it was possible to lay 
life aside and take it up again. 
They left Genacht alone in the 
afternoon. Up out of sight of the 








"A. Sto 





house. Cautioning him, walking away 
reluctantly. You be careful... care- 
ful, the doctor said ... sit there... 
don’t move around ... be still. ... 
His wife’s hard, sunken face turned 
back toward him in a warped and 
anxious smile. The change come 
over her probed him like a nail. A 
few months more of this costly dark- 
ness and even the land would have 
been sold. Only now, Lina said, 
they were given a time extension— 
counting on his recovered sight to 
make it pay. They wanted to know 
how soon you could go to work, she 


told him. I said to-morrow, I 
thought. I didn’t mean you should 
go. It was only putting them off 


awhile. You think that tomorrow 
you could begin? She had hesitated. 
Seemed waiting for him to say he 
would. In that moment of waiting he 
saw plain how near- the edge they 
must have come. That she who till 
now had been overconscious and 
worrying over all that he tried to 
GBs. 3.: 

He looked down on the fields across 
the creek, the part still unplowed, 
rank with a heavy green and the first 
rows lurching crooked. But growing 
straighter in steady progression 
toward the fence. Boris learned fast. 
Had grown broad but thin, and some- 
thing gone from him. A light doused 
out ... Genacht sat quiet on thg logs, 
moving his hand sometimes over the 
coat she had folded under to keep 
out the damp. It was a gray-green 
day with a feeble sun. Late April, 
and the air mild, still thick from rain. 
He could see the creek risen and mov- 
ing fast, high as the banks. Carried 
down logs like broken twigs. He had 
heard the dull, swollen thunder of it 
last night in the dark, the old excite- 
ment pounding again inside him, and 
now saw the soft, undulating water 
itself, mud-brown and moving like the 
swift body of a snake. Beyond it the 
plowed fields stretched up somber 
and purple to the woods. The elms 
yellow and brown like smoke of fun- 
gus. He saw the white oaks along 
the banks in flower like a motionless 
white rain. 

He lost track of time, there having 
been no difference between light or 
dark in the other days, and seemed 
to have been there only a little while. 
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He watched the black are of crows 
come down to the fields and had not 
remembered crows were that beauti- 
ful. Had forgotten the lustiness of 
oaks and saw their wind-gnarled 
branches again as strong, Goth-like 
arms. Motionless now but storm-de- 
fiant. He watched, excited, the wasps 
crawling along wet bark of logs and 


the steel-blue glitter across _ their 
. wings. The veining of boards, 
marked dark and rich with rain, 


seemed more important and full of 
meaning than anything read or heard 
spoken in his life. 

Genacht leaned back on the logs, 
The fierce, impatient desire to go out 
and wrench up earth, plant fifty acres 
in one afternoon, make up everything 
at once burned down, and in its place 
a great peace. The quiet ecstasy of 
sight. Nothing could hold him back 
now. It would take a long time but 
long only in reckoning—not in the 
way it seemed. He'd be slow, nig- 
gardly with his eyes. Better to bring 
to mind the known and familiar things 
—old, sonorous words from the proph- 
ets, Nordic ballads he’d memorized, 
pieces of poems worn thin already 
with thought ... an farbigen Abglansz 
haben wir das Leben... or listen to 
Lina when she had the time. Not 
what was written beautifully in sound 
or meaning mattered so much as life 
lived and seen. He began to plan, to 
organize and gather again his 
thoughts, which had seemed to go blind 
and stumbling with his body. He 
looked down at his hands knotted up 
and wasted; but the hard bones there, 
and where bone was flesh would come 
again. No more brooms. Rotten 
brooms they must have been, he sus- 


’ pected—his hands stubborn and mas- 


terless without sight. To-morrow 
he’d ask where they hid the things. 
Boris had lied about how they sold. 
He could tell from his voice it was 4 
lie. Too loud and hearty with reas- 
surance. Botched brooms; but fum 
bling with them had kept him from 
going mad. i 


II 









After awhile he got up slowly and 
started to go down. Now he had hold 
of himself and was clear in his plang 
he was hungry to see their faces agaim 
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| He started to run jerkily, grinning 


and talking to himself, excited again 
at feeling free to move. Almost 
stumbled over a giant toad that 
blundered between his feet and out 
into the path. “Out of the way, 
Grampaw!” he shouted. Laughed at 
its lurching hurry. 

It was then he noticed the change. 
A gray, slow curtain had come down 
over the valley walls; the cedars 
turned dark and drowned in the oak 
shadows. A slow washing up of dark- 
ness. 

He shut his eyes and put up his 
hands against them. But when he 
opened them again he saw that it was 
the same. Saw that the blur, the 
gray, insidious fog was still there, 
made no whiter and unchanged even 
uncovering his eyes from the hands’ 
darkness. This way it had come be- 
fore. Gradually an implacable fog. 
First the black cedars gone on the 
bluffs and then the oaks sponged out. 
The fog moving in, blotting out the 
gray barns, now the gate, the near 
vine leaves grown wide, indistinct as 
though brought nearer and nearer to 
his eyes. He had flung up his hands 
as though they, enormous and blurred, 
could hold back this darkness; and 
he remembered, rather than the dis- 
solving of oak branches, the hard 
bone-light on his knuckles before they 
were blotted out, and he was com- 
pletely. blind. This way it was 
coming again. The cedars washed 
out . . . now the barns gone . . . the 
gate... 

He shouted out, ‘““No! Gott, no!” 
Beat his big hands together in help- 
less rage. He opened his eyes and 
strained them apart with his fingers 
but could see only the near trees and 
the hills a dark shadow against a 
greater shadow which must be sky. 
“No! Stop!” he shouted, “Give me a 
chance—hold it off a while....” He 
pulled at his shirt as though strang- 
ling. His face rimed cold with sweat. 

It was come, though. Slow and 
thickening, the darkness increased 
before him. He could hear the 
mumble and sound of water still, but 
not see it. The near branches were 
gray and dim like webs. He started 
to run again in a kind of fierce terror, 
as though he could escape and leave it 
behind. Knowing he carried the dark- 
ness in himself, but no longer reason- 
ing. Only the fear of this—half-life 
that was worse than death—the horror 
of having his life laid down like a 
stone again on theirs... . 

Then as suddenly, as he blundered 
forward, Genacht stopped with his 
hands on the rough tree bark. Pant- 
ing and leaning heavy again the scaly 
trunk, he began to laugh. Loud and 
foolishly in wild relief. Fool! Crazy, 
It was 


the night! He’d forgotten night! 
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JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 
A New Writer of Power and Beauty 


OSEPHINE JOHNSON is one 
of the youngest writers ever to 
receive the Pulitzer Prize. (You'll 
remember that her Now in No- 
vember was selected by the jury 
last year.) She has just turned 
25. She was born in Kirkwood, 
Missouri; went to school there and 
at Washington University, St. Louis. 
From 1926 to 1933 she varied her 
work at the university and at art 
school by doing social service work 





Josephine Johnson 


and by writing. When her name burst 
on literary America with her first 
novel last year it was recognized by 
readers of Forum, Atlantic, Hound 
and Horn and other talent-finding 
magazines where her short stories had 
appeared from time to time during the 
past ten years. 
Autobiographically she says: 


“IT have lived on a farm in St. Louis 
County (Missouri) since 1922. I am irri- 
tated by the creeping in of roads, houses 
and estates. My uncle is a dairy farmer 
in Boone County. The land around his 
is farmed by tenants or share-croppers. 
Their condition is almost hopeless under 
the present system. Farming appears to 
be tolerated as an evil necessity. The 
country is beautiful but the people are 
wretched. . . . I hate standardization, 
ugliness, narrowness of life—its unrest 
and quicksand quality. It makes me feel 
as though I were on the margin of a 
whirlpool. ... I love poetry and cooking 
and all the little things. Salamanders 
and fungus seem more exciting to me 








Ha! Ha! Dear Christ! 
of course—sure, that was it! 
fogs—night. . . ; 

He leaned weak on the tree with 
laughing. Late evening sun red on 
his blind and grinning face. 


The night, 
Swamp 


Reprinted from The Forum, by permis- 


sion of the Editors. 


than war or politics, but it is cowardly 
and impossible to ignore them or: try to 
escape. I love sincerity and simplicity 
and am always being disillusioned by 
people. I wish that everyone could see 
the significance and beauty of ordinary 
things, and wish that the destruction of 
nature could be stopped before it is too 
late. 

“I like everything from Aiken’s poetry 
to Arrowsmith, including Vergil, Franz 
Werfel, Les Miserables, Beverly Nichols, 
Beebe, Dostoievsky, and Rebecca West. 

. The only complete peace and happi- 
ness seems to be in the fields or woods 
when one is alone, and even that isn’t 
sufficient for always.” — 


Josephine Johnson’s stories of life 
on a Middle West farm during these 
recent years of national hard times 
and hunger are as surely a product of 
the land she writes about as are its 
corn and pumpkins. Those of you 
who have read Now in November will 


know what the critics mean when they;. 


say that her work compares well wit 
Willa Cather’s early tales of Ne- 
braska, and with that great novel of 
the land—Knut Hamsun’s Growth of 
the Soil. Miss Johnson, in spite of 
her lack of years, has the same deep 
sense of the seasons, and their effect 
and influence on those living close to 
the earth. That, of course, is one of 
the reasons why her work has a cer- 
tain timelessness about it that work 
by many other authors, young and 
old, lack so fatally. The contempo- 
rary themes and attitudes indulged in 
by some writers have an importance 
of course, but their significance is as 
dated as last year’s hat, or last 
month’s popular tune. 

When you read “Dark,” apply this 
acid test. The story is certainly 
Genacht’s, but couldn’t the same thing 
happen to you or to me, in Missouri 
or at the North Pole, and couldn’t it 
be placed anywhere in time—yester- 
day or tomorrow? Can’t you experi- 
ence, as you read the story, something 
of the awful despair that engulfed 
Genacht when he thought he was go- 
ing blind again, after his one brief 
day of restored sight and plans for 
the future? And can’t you feel his 
crazy happiness when he thinks he 
has discovered why the world is grow- 
ing dark again? 

You'll find “Dark” included in 
Miss Johnson’s’ collected short 
stories—Winter Orchard (Simon & 
Schuster). Some of these stories are 
in the same vein as Now in Novem- 
ber, some present an entirely differ- 
ent mood, but all of them are written 
with the same restraint and dignity 
in the quiet and beautiful prose that 
marks her as one of our best young 
writers. 
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, Kentucky 
" My Source of Song 
By JESSE STUART 


. HEN I was a child of 
eight I wrote a theme 
about the Easter rabbit 


laying eggs in the garden 
and covering them with straw. The 
rest of my classmates jumped up and 
down and clapped their hands and 
laughed. The teacher smiled when 
I turned around to them and said, 
“Well, I guess the rabbit did lay 
eggs in our garden. Mom said it did 
anyhow.” Then, they started laugh- 
ing again and I was sore at the whole 
class. That is as fay back as I re- 
member writing. I have been writing 
ever since. And I am still writing 
about the garden and the backyard as 
I did then. 

As a child I loved to put things down 
on paper. As soon as I learned to 
write longhand, I started writing 
poetry and little prose sketches. I 
don’t know why I did unless it was 
the love of doing it. Writing took 
me along under its wing instead of 
my taking it along under my wing. 
I could see the trees bud in spring, 
the wind-flowers blossom in the April 
ravines, the bloodroot bloom in the 
bare March woods, and it was poetry. 
I could see the lazy white clouds roll 
above the daisy-covered pasture hills, 
and that put a longing in me that 
made me want to do something—to 
write—to go beyond the hills. 

I dreamed of going to high school 
and then to college. I dreamed big 
dreams. After spending parts of a 
few years in the country one-room 
school where eight grades were taught 
by one teacher I got a job working 
with a contractor. We were working 
by a high school building and I saw 
the students so well-dressed and so 
clean, walking to and from the old 


blue-brick under the shade of the 
bushy-topped maples that adorned 
the play-ground. So I said, “I’m 


going to high school.” I quit my job 
handling concrete ten hours a day for 
$3. This was the best money I had 
made up until then. I was fifteen 
years old. Prior to this time, after 
our cropping was done, I worked for 
twenty-five cents a day, fifty cents a 
day after a few more years of age— 
finally seventy-five cents a day. I 
mention this merely to give you the 
background of one who longed to be 
a writer, and whose chances were 
as slim as a racer snake. 
At the high school I found a sym- 
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Illustration by Thomas Benton for “Schoolhouse In the Foothills,” By Ella Enslow 
and Alvin Harlow. (Simon and Schuster). 


pathetic English teacher who was 
Scotch and a lover of Robert Burns’ 
poetry. She loaned me a book of 
Burns and I let the plow stand while 
I read it from cover to cover. One 
plowboy had written poetry that 
would endure—why couldn’t another 
plowboy do it whose ancestors had 
originally come from the highlands 
of Scotland? Why couldn’t I write 
poetry about my people that would 
endure? I was so elated with Burns’ 
poetry that I wore the book out. I 
carried the poems and read them. I 
started then showing my poems to 
my teacher. She said they were quite 
the thing and that I would amount to 
something some day. This thrilled 
me through and through, and I went 
home and told Mom at the milk-gap 
that I was going to amount to some- 
thing some day. And she said, ““W’y 
Jesse—where did you find that out? 
How do you know?” And I said, 
“My teacher told me I was. And 
she is a truthful woman.” 

Despite the fact that I was called 
“Hayseed” by a. few of the_ polite 
sissy-students; despite the fact that 
I slipped out by the old mill to eat 
my corn-bread lunch so the rest of 
the students wouldn’t see it; regard- 
less of the overalls I wore to school 
and never an overcoat in the four 
years I attended the Greenup High 
School—I wrote poetry and themes 
—themes that made the students ques- 





tion whether I had copied them. In 
the meantime I helped the Tigers at 
the right-guard position for three 
years. One year I rode the bench. 
On the short winter days darkness 
often overtook me before I got home 
from school. The moon and the stars 
would shine down on the snow. I 
walked four miles to school and four 
miles back—eight miles a-day. It 
was a mud path—terrible after a 
thaw in winter and spring. 

When theme day would come 
around—that was Tuesday of every 
week—I tried to have the best theme 
in the class. I would rather write 
a good theme than make a_touch- 
down any day in the week. My class- 
mates would have preferred the touch- 
down. Thus four years passed and 
I had written a fairly nice sheaf of 
poetry and about a wheel-barrow load 
of themes nobody would want to 
read. 

After high school I wanted an ap- 
pointment at West Point. My father’s 


politics would not allow this. I 
couldn’t get it. I went back to my 
father’s farm in W-Hollow and 
started farming again. I had run, 


this hill farm and had gone to high 


school too in the past four years and, 
my father worked away on a railroad 
section to pay our debts. Now, I was 
on fire to go to college. 


any money or any clothes. One day 











I didn’t have 


I took all the clothes I had and put | 
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them in a pasteboard suitcase that 
cost a dollar and I ran away. First 
I worked with a street carnival and 
got canned for giving girls free rides. 
From there I went to an Army camp 
for awhile and then to the steel mills. 
I worked eleven months at the mills. 
I never stopped writing poetry. 
While at the mills I bought a book 
of poetry each week and read it. For 
books of poetry and for shows, was 
the only money I spent that I didn’t 
have to. I owed two banks notes at 
home I had to pay. 

My boss thought I would make a 
whale of a good blacksmith, and be- 
fore I left the shop I could make Z 
bolts and angle bars. He said I 
picked up the work rapidly and he 
begged me to stay on at the mills 
with the promise a little later of seven 
dollars a day. That was not my am- 
bition. I had only one—to be a 
writer. One September morning I 
left the mills hitch-hiking with a 
little dab of one dollar bills. I tried 
a couple of colleges in Kentucky and 
they refused me entrance. They 
thought I was a bum. I made my 
way to east Tennessee and after three 
days on the road found a bed, a room, 
and a ripe hay-field to start work in 
—classes of a-morning and work in 
the afternoon. 

I met Harry Harrison Kroll at Lin- 
con Memorial. He is the author of 
“Cabin in the Cotton,” “The Moun- 
tainy Singer,” “Three Brothers and 
Seven Daddies,” and numerous short 
stories. He was the first writer in 
flesh-and-blood I had ever seen. I 
made his home’ my home. He was 
not interested in poetry, but he was 
very kind and gave me advice freely. 
I can see now where I was a pest to 
him. He would always say to me, 
“Stick to your Kentucky; never leave 
your mountains, boy. There is your 
field.” He had a little writing class 
and when he said “Bring one poem,” 
I always brought twenty new poems 
—once, or twice, fifty. 

Harry Kroll left Lincoln Memorial 
for a position in Iowa and the place 
was not quite the same for me. The 
time came for a competitive test in 
creative writing. Each student could 
submit only one short story, one 
essay and one poem. My material 
won first place in the short story, 
first place in poetry and second place 
in short story. My essay was taken 
for a short story. Two boys in the 
class couldn’t write poetry. I hunted 
out what I thought poor poems of 
mine and loaned them to the boys. 
One barely missed the first prize. 
This pleased me more than anything 
that happened while I was in college. 

Up to this time I had gotten advice 
from people—mostly those who had 
never written a line themselves—tell- 
ing me to write like Shakespeare. One 
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Jesse Stuart, sometimes known as the 
Man With the Bull-Tongue Plow, is the 
young poet who rose to fame and fortune 
with the publication of his first book of 


sonnets last year, (See Poetry Corner in 
Scholastic, Nov. 17, 1934). Besides writ- 
ing, and running a farm, he is principal 
of the Greenup High School in Kentucky, 
where he teaches creative writing. We are 
happy to present him here in his own ac- 
count of growing up, of getting an educa- 
tion, of realizing the importance finally, 
not only of writing, but of writing about 
his own backyard. A brief visit to New 
York early this summer impressed him 
but sent him scurrying back to his Ken- 
tucky hills, filled with wonder at the ways 
of those of us who have to live in cities. 





would-be author said, “Come down 
out of your bony ridges of mountains 
to the fertile valley. Come down 
and be somebody. Your people are 
seritimental. They are poor. They 
are ignorant.” It is a good thing she 
was a woman! I got all kinds of 
advice, good, bad, indifferent. Every 
person had a different viewpoint. I 
muddled over it all and came to one 
conclusion. I would be myself. My- 
self, I have tried to be. I saw some 
hand-writing on the wall in my own 
vicinity. I hitch-hiked back South to 
Nashville, Tennessee, intending to 
enter Peabody College. Though I did 
not care for the city, I did care for 
the people in it, and I decided to leave 
the hills and enter Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. It looked like an ideal situ- 
ation. At Vanderbilt I met such writ- 
ers as Donald Davidson, Robert 
Penn Warren, John Crowe Ransom, 
John Donald Wade and Dr. Edwin 
Mims. 

I tried to do a year’s work on $130 
that I had borrowed from a _ bank. 
My work was not first-class. I had 
to earn my food and that was the fall 
of ’31, the bluest days of the depres- 
sion. I walked the streets and tried 
to find work. I tried everywhere. I 
sent away articles and poetry and 
they came back with pretty white re- 
jection slips, which I lined across the 
foot of my bed and tacked on my 


7 


walls. Room rent to pay, tuition, 
books to buy and food for the stomach, 
and no work. I couldn’t get a 
scholarship, for I didn’t apply in 


time. I never cared much for one 
anyway. I never asked for one in 
my life. I’ve always asked for some 


kind of work. 

My term papers did not go over at 
Vanderbilt. They were about dead 
authors and this and that and things 
I’ve never fully understood. One 
day I slipped seven poems under 
Donald Davidson’s front door. He 
showed them to my classmates. It 
was a new Vanderbilt for me—new 
friends. The teachers helped me with 
advice. Mr. Davidson told me to 
send my poetry to big magazines and 
acceptance would come immediately. 
But the truth was I had quit: send- 
ing it anywhere after I got enough 
rejection slips to paper the room. My 
money gave out. I didn’t have the 
postage to write letters. I lived on 
one meal a day at Vanderbilt from 
March 19 to June 2, 1982. A fire 
burned the hall I was living in, with 
all my clothes, books, poetry, and 
thesis. I had to start from the ashes 
again. 

I was so glad the year was over 
at Vanderbilt that I never stayed for 
Commencement exercises. I  hitch- 
hiked from Nashville to Riverton, 
Kentucky, on two borrowed dollars. 
I started farming at home, swimming, 
going to country dances, fox hunting, 
living the life I was used to. Poetry 
came to me again and I wrot: it. I 
didn’t take anybody’s advice. I didn’t 
write for money. I wrote for the 
love of writing and to please myself 
—a book about my own Kentucky. 
That book was called Man With a 
Bull-Tongue Plow. I wrote the book 
in eleven months. I wrote it on pop- 
ular leaves, scraps of paper, red- 
horse tobacco sacks, flour sacks, meal 
sacks, and all such rubbish. I had 
the joy of living and the joy of writ- 
ing—-these things I am having now. 

The crops burned to the earth. It 
was such a dry season in our hills 
that the rabbits died and the quails 
for the want of water. Eggs sold 
for seven cents a dozen. We paid 
three for a postage stamp. One dozen 
eggs meant two stamps and a penny 
postal card to boot! I didn’t send 
much poetry out that summer. 

I needed money. I sent a batch 
of poems to the Virginia Quarterly 
Review. They accepted twelve. I 
sent another batch to the American 


Mercury. H. L. Mencken accepted 
thirteen. Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse accepted seven. Thus my 


poetry got a start before the public 
and the editors were very kind to me. 
Maybe I burdened them with too 
many poems. I scarcely ever sent 


(Continued on page 8) 





POETRY 


GEORGE RUSSELL (««/Q’’) 


VERY one of any importance 

who ever came to Dublin went 

on Sunday nights to the late 

George William Russell’s little 
house on Rathgar Avenue. There they 
usually found him comfortable upon a 
couch talking to the most brilliant 
poets, novelists and dramatists in Ire- 
land about the making of literature, 
or to farmers, dressed in long-tailed 
tweeds with handkerchiefs falling 
from their pockets, about the market 
for butter and eggs. On the walls 
were strange pictures of his own 
painting: among them, one of a wo- 
man rising from out of the earth; 
another of a supernatural being 
poised above a plowman. A single 
glance gathered the outward evidence 
of Russell’s variety of interests: he 
was a poet, novelist, playwright, agri- 
cultural economist and mystic. Red- 
faced, bearded, over six feet tall, and 
weighing more than two hundred 
pounds, he was known for goodness, 
wisdom and gentleness. He was the 
most important personality in Ire- 
land during his lifetime. 

George Russell’s magnetism drew 
groups to him even in his youth. Born 
in Lurgan, County Armagh, Ireland, 
1867, but moved by his family to Dub- 
lin while still very young, he entered 
the Dublin School of Art at the age 
of sixteen. Here he met William But- 
ler Yeats, a greater poet, and their 
friendship gathered to itself a host of 
other young people, intellectual and 
imaginative. Later from this group 
grew the Irish Literary Renaissance: 
one of the few literary movements 
which has had the creation of a na- 
tional consciousness as its object. In 
1897, a sandy-haired giant of a young 
man, he bicycled through Ireland, 
talking to the peasants about the 
Gaelic gods and faeries which he be- 
lieved walked the earth in olden days. 
His purpose was to organize the poor 
folk into codperative poultry and 
creamery societies. He won them 
with his voice that could “talk a sing- 
ing bird out of its tree or a frightened 
mouse out of its hole.” He helped to 
change Ireland from a country of 
poverty-ridden serfs to one of inde- 
pendent farmers. Before his death, 
about four months ago, the world 
acknowledged him as one of the crea- 
tors of modern Ireland. 

At seventeen, an accountant in a 
draper’s shop, George Russell be- 
came the leader of a small theosophi- 
cal society. He avowed himself a 
mystic in his first book of poems, 
Homeward, Songs by the Way (1894). 
He believed that he was an age-old 
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GEORGE RUSSELL 


spirit, come from the Divine, travel- 
ing through many worlds to return to 
the Divine. He believed that people, 
trees, birds and all things exist be- 
cause “the One became many,” and 
that death is the return to that One, 
the Divine Power to which he gave 
many names. His mysticism per- 
meated his poetry always. At first 
glance his poems seem as simple as 
a song. Gradually one realizes that 
beneath the “quaint rhythmic trick” 
sounds echo after echo of mystical 
meaning, hardly to be understood in 
its multiple of symbols. For good 
examples of this symbolic language, 
look up the short lyrics, “The Voice 
of the Sea” and “Alien” in his Col- 
lected Poems. 

Most of Russell’s poetry seems at 
first to be a beautiful blur of words. 
It takes on meaning as one connects 
it with his prose works, particularly 
Song and Its Fountains (1932). Here 
in a twilight mood he asks for that 
spiritual emotion which he believed 
merged him with ages past and re- 
vealed to him something of the Divine. 


Prayer 


Let us leave our island woods grown dim 
and blue; 

O’er the waters creeping the pearl dust 
of the eve 

Hides the silver of the long wave rippling 
through: 

The chill for the warm room let us 

leave. 


Turn the lamp down low and draw the 
curtain wide, 
So the greyness of the starlight bathes 
the room; 
Let us see the giant face of night outside, 
Though vague as a moth’s wing is the 
gloom. 


Rumour of the fierce-pulsed city far away 
Breaks upon the peace that aureoles our 
rest, 
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ese 3 “4 stillness as if some primeval 
eae —_—s o’er the water’s breast. 


Shut the eyes that flame and hush the 
heart that burns: 
In quiet we may hear the old primeval 


cry: 
God gives wisdom to the spirit that up- 
turns: 
Let us adore now, you and I. 


Age on age is heaped about us as we 
hear: 
Cycles hurry to and fro with giant tread 
From the deep unto the deep: but do not 
fear 
For the soul unhearing them is dead. 


George Russell published his Col- 
lected Poems in 1913. Later books 
were Vale and Other Poems, 1931, 
and House of the Titan and Other 
Poems, 1934. He adopted his pseu- 
donym, A.E. when in his youth he 
published an article under the pen- 
name Hon and the printer mistakenly 
printed #. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 

The poem above is reprinted from George 


Russell’s Collected Poems, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 








My Source of Song 
(Continued from page 7) 


less than one hundred poems in one 
batch to an editor. I never sent the 
manuscript of Man With a Bull- 
Tongue Plow out for book publica- 
tion to any editor, for I never 
dreamed that it would be published. 
It lay in a dresser drawer wrapped 
in a hand-towel for nearly two years. 
All the characters were, or had been, 
my neighbors. I didn’t write like 
Shakespeare—I didn’t even attempt 
it. I wrote about the same garden 
where the Easter rabbit laid his eggs 
when I was eight years old. 
scarcely got beyond the ridge-lines 
that enclose the small W-Hollow. I 
wrote about the clouds that floated 
above the hollow and the rocks on the 
banks; my friends that had come and 
had gone; the good square dances; 
the people .I loved or hated. 

My book manuscript was accepted 
by E. P. Dutton for publication, and 
a couple more books (already written) 
are to follow. I have enough poetry 
for two more books and enough prose 
for three now. Since acceptance of 
my books I have not worked any 
faster nor any slower than I have 
ever worked. I let my mind do as 
it will. I don’t crowd myself. I 
just write. 

I never tried the short story until 
eighteen months ago. I had been 
told that I never would be able t 
write a short story. Recently, I've 
gotten intensely interested in the short 
story and have had four accepted by 
magazines. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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As One Reader to Another 
By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


In my recommendations on “Books 
Old and New” this week, you see I have 
included Two Years Before the Mast. 
It is the highest praise that can be given 
All Sail Set, by Armstrong Sperry (Win- 
ston, $2.00), that no less an authority on 
salt-water literature than William McFee 
compares it to Dana’s classic. It is a 
spirited story of The Flying Cloud, love- 
liest of all the clipper ships that were 
the last and most beautiful phase of sail- 
ing ships, before steam came in to drive 
them all away. A youth from Boston, 
who falls in love with the clipper before 
she is even launched, while he is working 
in a ship-building shop, gets a chance to 
go round the Horn on her, and this is 
what happened on that momentous trip. 
The pictures are excellent, as one might 
expect from an artist of Mr. Sperry’s 
standing—for this is one of the books in 
which the author does the illustrating. 


Plays for Holidays 

Three books have just appeared that 
should be brought to your attention at 
once if they are to do all the good they 
can. Thanksgiving Plays, compiled and 
edited by A. P. Sanford (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.00), meets the needs of high schools 
or even of younger groups for plenty of 
good little dramas from which to choose 
in staging Thanksgiving entertainments. 
There are twelve of these plays, and not 
one of them is in the least hackneyed. 
Librarians should be told that most of 
these will do just as well for women’s 
clubs, and that several are suitable for 
Sunday-school entertainments. New Plays 
for Christmas, compiled and edited by 
A. P. Sanford (Dodd, Mead, $2.00), is a 
corresponding collection for this holiday. 
The playlets are really new, they have 
been tried out in actual production, and 
they call for simple and inexpensive set- 
tings and costumes, while none of the 
speeches are particularly hard to learn. 
Of the fourteen several are suitable for 
church presentation, as well as school use, 
and clubs will find them all useful. 
Merry Christmas to You (Dutton, $2.00) 
is a collection of stories compiled from 
the literature of eight countries, for use 
at Christmas, by Wilhelmine Harper, li- 
brarian of a public library in California. 
She has been long accustomed to provid- 
ing in this way for the needs of young 
people in holiday programs. The tales 
are for the most part not to be found 
in other collections. 

Harpoon, by Foster Rhea Dulles 
(Houghton, $2.00), is by the author of a 
famous history of whaling, and the pic- 
tures are by Clifford W. Ashley, the well- 
known ship-painter who wrote The Yankee 
Whaler. It is the story of a whalin, 
voyage undertaken in the year 1° 4¢ by 
a boy who had never before ae the farm 
in all his sixteen year's ~‘and who thought 
because he eae trong enough to lift the 
ay Pagel fe might be stout enough to 
af his hand at a whale. It is a grand 


 AoCx1 voyage, terribly hard as it is, and 


you _ donot wonder that when Captain 


- 





Hunter needs a smart young harpooner 
for the next trip and asks David if he’d 
like to sign on again, the boy draws a 
long breath of delight and says, “I guess 
I'd like to, all right.” I guess a boy 
would like to read this book, all right; it 
is a good one for a school library. 

Fjeril Hess has written another one of 
the series of stories that have come from 
her experiences in Prague, working for 
Masaryk after the War. The House of 
Many Tongues (Macmillan, $2.00) shows 
her heroine, Lynn Garrow, whom you may 
have met in The Mounted Falcon, en- 
trusted with the duty of helping thirty 
thousand university students there, and 
as part of this work helping to build its 
university center, the House of Many 
Tongues, whose members come from 
twenty-eight countries. At this time when 
international understanding is so much 
needed, and when it never seemed harder 
to bring about, her account of efforts in 
this direction is peculiarly interesting and 
valuable. It is a life-like record of just 
how the young people lived and worked 
in the course of this undertaking. 


New Biographies 

I am glad indeed that Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, whose life of her famous grand- 
father, Romantic Rebel, was so well re- 
ceived by readers of high school age, has 
given the same sort of treatment to an- 
other world-renowned American in her 
Youth’s Captain: the Story of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Longmans, $2.00). If 
you have read the life and letters of 
Louisa Alcott as they deserve to be read 
you know how true and deep a friend of 
youth Emerson was, and how roman- 
tically she regarded him. Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, out of family records as well 
as more public sources, has made a life 
of Emerson that emphasizes his relation 
to young people, of whom he is still and 
has been for generations a guide and in- 
spiration. It is a light-hearted book, and 
one that should be added to your biog- 
raphy shelf. 

Young Walter Scott, by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray (Viking, $2.00), takes the youth of 
the Wizard of the North, puts it before 
young people in the most winning way, 
and shows in so doing how his young 
experiences contributed to the develory- 
ment of his genius as a writer. {t is 
sympathetic, as books about Scott usually 
are—for there is something “about his 
spirit that appeals to artsone who comes 
to know his life—but, if" is ‘also understand- 
ing of the things a young reader wants 
to know ‘yoout him, and puts these be- 
forefim like a novel. If your library 


“fas also a good life of Scott, it can have 


this book too. 

The Cave Mystery, by S. S. Smith 
(Harcourt, $2.00), takes place in the 
Basque country among the Pyrenees, where 
there are prehistoric caves of the utmost 
interest and importance. The mystery is 
involved with one of these caves and its 
remains of a lost, ancient civilization. It 
is a good snappy mystery, too. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


JAVA HEAD 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 


There is salt water in the blood of 
Massachusetts, and you cannot go far 
back in any family history without com- 
ing upon a ship-captain. Even in farm- 
houses far inland you still find beautiful 
things brought home long ago from the 
Far East. My own great-uncle was in 
the China trade: he took my mother’s 
daguerreotype, when she was a little girl, 
to Canton, and had it copied there by a 
native artist who gave it slanting Orien- 
tal eyes; it was the first picture I ever 
noticed as a child. In old Salem, how- 
ever, there were not only ship-captains, 
but merchants whose prosperity came 
from Oriental trade, and they both ap- 
pear in Joseph Hergesheimer’s best novel, 
Java Head. 

The Ammidon family’s fortune came 
from following the sea, but the old man 
who made it .settled down at last in his 
gracious New England house, named Java 
Head from the rock in the Straits of 
Sunda that marks the happy end of a 
hard voyage. His son William carried 
on the business ashore, his son Gerrit on 
the sea. When Gerrit returned from 
China, long overdue, he brought with him 
a Chinese princess, whose life he had saved 
and whom he had married. 

When she enters the Ammidon family, 
it is like the entrance of the ancient East 
in the tight little streets of old Salem. 
She is gorgeously robed, elaborately and 
ceremonially painted, perfect in manners, 
as*complicated as a religious ritual, lovely, 
stately and placid as an idol, but with 
the heart of a poor child far from home. 
The story .is her tragic and touching his- 
tory, from her’ brilliant and unexpected 
entrance into Salem till her choice of death 
rather than the loss of her ideals. It is 
also one more illustration of the reasons, 
deep down under the surface of life, why 
there is more than geography to keep 
East and West apart. If you read it 
now, you will be remembering it years 
from now, and whenever you do the 
lovely figure of Taou Yuen will rise as if 
she stood before you. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By Richard Henry Dana 


Every ‘ook for boys in which a boy 
goes te>sea has had to stand competition 
with,a book published in 1840—and it has 
generally lost in the comparison. For 
wlgen Richard Henry Dana told the story 
ft his own experience on a voyage round 
the Horn to San Diego and return, he set 
so high a standard for truthfulness, ac- 
curacy and clear simplicity of expression 
that ever since it has been hard indeed 
to touch it. 

Dana had just graduated from Har- 
vard when his eyes went back on him and 
it was necessary to get into the open air 
and stay there. As he had always had 
a passion for the sea, he took this chance 
of gratifying it, and shipped before the 
mast on the brig Pilgrim. He saw Lower 
California when it was peopled chiefly 
by Indians and Spaniards, visited Mon- 
terey and Santa Barbara, and stayed at 
San Diego for several months; then he 
exchanged to the ship Alert and came 
home on her. His story holds all the 
freshness of first experience, and it will 
keep his name alive long after most books 
of his time are forgotten. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Willow Walk 
By Si inclair Lents 


Wuat Happenep IN Part I 


Jasper Holt, senior paying teller of 
the Lumber National Bank, and highly 
respected by the bank officials and com- 
munity of Vernon for his efficiency and 
integrity, drives out to a gloomy old 
house near the suburb of Rosebank, 
where, it is rumored, his brother, John, 
an eccentric recluse and religious fanatic, 
lives. 

Once inside this somber dwelling, Holt 
strips off his attractive flannel suit, dons 
wrinkled shiny garments, and puts on 
a brown wig. The substantial business 
man has magically become the strange old 
hermit, John Holt, of whom nothing is 
known except that he is writing a book 
on the Prophecies and that he discourages 
callers. 

Then John Holt sets out for Soul Hope 
Fraternity Hall, stopping on the way to 
buy a few groceries and taking particular 
pains to inform the new clerk that he is 
writing a religious book and is never to 
be disturbed. Among the Soul Hope cult 
John is honored for his austerity and 
pious zeal. This particular evening, he 
asks the congregation to pray for the soul 
of his worldly brother, Jasper. 

After the meeting John Holt goes home, 
changes to the stylish clothes of Jasper 
and then drives to the Community Theatre 
for an amateur dramatic rehearsal, where 
be demonstrates that he can play other 
réles as effectively as he impersonates the 
character .of his fictitious brother. 

One day .when Jasper Holt is at home 
ill with a headache, his brother, John, 
calls at the Gank and is invited into the 
president’s private office. 

Now go on with the story. 


As he spoke the presidgnt looked John 
over. Once or twice when Aasper and the 
president had been out at Yunch Jasper 
had spoken of the remarkable :resemblance 
between himself and his twim brother. 
But the president told himself that he 
didn’t really see much resemblance. .The 
features of the two were alike, ‘ut 
John’s expression of chronic spiritual ih- 


digestion, his unfriendly manner, and his> 


hair—unkempt and lifeless brown, where 
Jasper’s was sleekly black about a shiny 
bald spot—made the president dislike 
John as much as he liked Jasper. 

And now John was replying: “No, I 
do not smoke. I can’t understand how a 
man can soil the temple with drugs. I 
suppose I ought to be glad to hear you 
praise poor Jasper, but I am more con- 
cerned with his lack of respect for the 
things of the spirit. He sometimes comes 
to see me, at Rosebank, and I argue with 
him, but somehow I can’t make him see 
his errors. And his flippant ways—!” 

“We don’t think he’s flippant. We think 
he’s a pretty steady worker.” 

“But he’s play-acting! And reading 
love stories! Well, I try to keep in mind 
the injunction, ‘Judge not, that ye be 


not judged.’ But I am pained to find 
my own brother giving up immortal prom- 
ises for mortal amusements. Well, I'll go 
and call on him. I trust that some day 
we shall see you at Soul Hope Hall, in 
Rosebank, Good day, sir.” 

Turning back to his work, the presi- 
dent grumbled: “I am going to tell Jas- 
per that the best compliment I can hand 
him is that he is not like his brother.” 

And on the following day, another 
Wednesday, when Jasper reappeared at 
the bank, the president did make this 
jesting comparison, and Jasper sighed, 
“Oh, John is really a good fellow, but 
he’s always gone in for metaphysics and 
Oriental mysticism and Lord knows what 
all, till he’s kind of lost in the fog. But 
he’s a lot better than I am. When I 
murder my landlady—or say, when I rob 
the bank, Chief—you go get John, and I 
bet you the best lunch in town that he'll 
do his best to bring me to justice. That’s 
how square he is!” 

“Square, yes—corners just sticking out! 
Well, when you do rob us, Jasper, Ill 
look up John. But do try to keep from 
robbing us as long as you can. Id hate 
to have to associate with a religious de- 
tective in a boiled shirt!’ 

Both men laughed, and Jasper went 
back to his cage. His head continued to 
hurt, he admitted. The president advised 
him to lay off for a week. He didn’t want 
to, he said. With the new munition in- 
dustries due to the war in Europe there 
was much increase in factory pay rolls, 
and Jasper took charge of them. 

“Better take a week off than get ill,” 
argued the president late that afternoon. 

Jasper did let himself be persuaded to 
go away for at least a week-end. He 
would run up north, to Wakamin Lake, 
the coming Friday, he said; he would get 
some black-bass fishing, and be back on 
Monday or Tuesday. Before he went he 
would make up the pay rolls for the Sat- 
urday payments and turn them over to 
the other teller. The president thanked 
him for his faithfulness, and as was his 
not infrequent custom, invited Jasper to 
his house for the evening of the next day 
—Thursday. 

That Wednesday evening Jasper’s 
trother John appeared at the Soul Hope 
meeting in Rosebank. When he had gone 
home aad magically turned back into 
Jasper this\.Jasper did not return the 
wig and garmests of John to the bureau 
but packed them in a suitcase, took the 
suitcase to his room in Vernon and locked 
it in his wardrobe. 

Jasper was amiable at dinner wt the 
president’s house on Thursday, but he was 
rather silent, and as his head _ still 
throbbed he left the house early—at nine- 
thirty. Sedately carrying his gray silk 
gloves in one hand and pompously swing- 
ing his stick with the other, he walked 
from the president’s house on the fashion- 
able boulevard back to the center of Ver- 
non. He entered the public garage in 
which he stored his car. He commented 
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to the night attendant, “Head aches, 
Guess Ill take the ‘bus’ out and get som 
fresh air.” 

He drove away at not more than fif- 
teen miles an hour. He headed south, 
When he had reached the outskirts of 
the city he speeded up to a consistent 
twenty-five miles an hour. He settled 
down in his seat with the unmoving 
steadiness of the long-distance driver; 
his body quiet except for the tiny subtle 
movements of his foot on the accelerator, 
of his hand on the steering wheel—his 
right-hand across the wheel, holding it at 
the top, his left elbow resting easily on 
the cushioned edge of his seat and his 
left hand merely touching the wheel. 

He drove down in that southern direc- 
tion for fifteen miles—almost to the town 
of Wanagoochie. Then by a rather poor 
side road he turned sharply to the north 
and west, and making a huge circle about 
the city drove toward the town of St. 
Clair. The suburb of Rosebank, in which 
his brother John lived, is also north of 
Vernon. These directions were of some 
importance to him; Wanagoochie eighteen 
miles south of the mother city of Vernon; 
Rosebank, on the other hand, eight miles 
north of Vernon, and St. Clair twenty” 
miles north—about as far north of Ver-’ 
non as Wanagoochie is south. 

On his way to St. Clair, at a point that 
was only two miles from Rosebank, Jas- 
per ran the car off the main road into a 
grove of oaks and maples and stopped 
it on a long-unused woodland road. He 
stifly got out and walked through the 
woods up a rise of ground to a cliff 
overlooking a swampy lake. The gravelly 
farther bank of the cliff rose perpen- 
dicularly from the edge of the water. In 
that wan light distilled by stars and the 
earth he made out the needy expanse of 
the lake. It was so muddy, so tangled 
with sedge grass that it was never used 
for swimming, and as its inhabitants were 
only slimy bullheads few people ever tried 
to fish there. Jasper stood reflective. He 
was remembering the story of the 
farmer’s team which had run _ away, 
dashed over this cliff and sunk out of 
sight in the mud bottom of the lake. 

Swishing his stick he outlined an im- 
aginery road from the top of the cliff 
back to the sheltered place where his 
car was standing. Once he hacked away 
with a large pocketknife a mass of 
knotted hazel bushes which blocked that 
projected road. When he had traced the 
road to his gar he smiled. He walked to 
the edge of the woods and looked up 
and down the main highway. A car was 
approaching. He waited till it had passed, 
ran back to his own car, backed it out on 
the highway, and went on his northward 
course toward St. Clair, driving about 
thirty miles an hour. 

On the edge of St. Clair he halted, took 
out his kit of tools, unscrewed a spark 
plug, and sharply tapping the plug on 
the engine block, deliberately cracked the 
porcelain jacket. He screwed the plug 
in again and started the car. It bucked 
and spit, missing on one cylinder, with 
the short-circuited, plug. 

“T guess there mus¢ ‘x7, something wrong 
with the ignitiou,” he said sheerfully. 

He managed to run-the car ine a gar 
age in St. Clair. There was-no one 1< the 
garage save an old negro, the night 
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washer, who was busy over a limousine 
with sponge and hose. 

“Got a night repair man here?” asked 
Jasper. 

“No, sir: guess you’ll have to leave it 
till morning!” 

“Hang it! Something gone wrong with 
the carburetor or the ignition. Well, Ill 
have to leave it then. Tell him—Say will 
you be here in the morning when the re- 
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He gave a quarter to the negro, who 
























































nm direc- 
he town  gtinned and shouted: “Yes, sir: that'll 
1er poor help my memory a lot!” As he tied a 
he north al on the car the negro inquired: 
“Name?” 
x “Uh—my name? Oh, Hanson. Remem- 
‘n which @ ber now, ready about nine tomorrow.” 
north of Jasper walked to the railroad station. 
of some @ It was ten minutes of one, Jasper did 
eighteen not ask the night operator about the next 
Vernon; train into Vernon. Apparently he knew 
ht miles’ that there was a train stopping here at 
twenty St. Clair at one-thirty-seven. He did not 
of Ver-' Sit in the waiting room but in the dark- 
ness outside, on a truck behind the bag- 
‘int that  888e Toom. When the train came in he 
sk Jel slipped into the last seat of the last car, 
a into & and with his soft hat over his eyes either 
stopped slept or appeared to sleep. When he 
ad. He reached Vernon he got off and came to 
ugh the the garage in which he regularly kept his 
a clit, He stepped inside. The night at- 
pai tendant was drowsing in a large wooden 
grave"y & chair tilted back against the wall in the 
tataggs narrow runway which formed the entrance 
mer. © to the garage. 
“_ “ Jasper jovially shouted to the atten- 
pee dant: “Certainly ran into some hard luck. 
tangle Ignition went wrong—I guess it was the 
er used ignition. Had to leave the car down at 
its wer @ Wanagoochie.” 
= tried “Yuh, hard luck, all right,” assented 
ive. He Bt the attendant. 
of the “Yump. So I left it at Wanagoochie,” 
away, Jasper emphasized as he passed on. 
out of He had been inexact in this statement. 
ake. ; It was not at Wanagoochie, which is 
an im-§@ south, but at St. Clair, which is north, 
the cliff that he left his car. 
ere his He had returned to his boarding house, 
‘d away @ slept beautifully, hummed in his morning 
nass Of @shower bath. Yet at breakfast he com- 
ed that plained of his continuous headache, and 
iced the @ announced that he was going up north, to 
ulked t0@ Wakamin, to get some bass fishing and 
ked up@ rest his eyes. His landlady urged him 
car was to go. 
passed, “Anything I can do to help you get 
| out OMB away?” she queried. 
rthward “No, thanks. I’m just taking ‘a couple 
; about Hof suitcases, with some old clothes and 
some fishing tackle. Fact, I have ’em all 
ed, took@packed already. I'll probably take the 
a spark@noon train north if I can get away from 
plug onf#the bank. Pretty busy now, with these 
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pay rolls for the factories that have war 
contracts for the Allies. What’s it say 
in the paper this morning?” 

Jasper arrived at the bank, carrying 
@the two suitcases and a neat, polite, rolled 
silk umbrella, the silver top of which was 
engraved with his name. The doorman, 
who was also the bank guard, helped him 
to carry the suitcases inside. 

“Careful of that bag. Got my fishing 
kle in it,’ said Jasper, to the door- 
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man, apropos of one of the suitcases which 

was heavy but apparently not packed 

full. “Well, I think I'll run up to Wak- 
amin today and catch a few bass.” 

“Wish I could go along, sir. How is 
the head this morning? Does it still ache?” 
asked the doorman. 

“Rather better, but my eyes still feel 
pretty rocky. Guess I’ve been using them 
too much. Say, Connors, I’ll try to catch 
the train north at eleven-seven. Better 
have a taxicab here for me at eleven. 
Or no; I'll let you know a little before 
eleven. Try to catch the eleven-seven 
north, for Wakamin.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The president, the cashier, the chief clerk 
—all asked Jasper how he felt; and to all 
of them he repeated the statement that he 
had been using his eyes too much, and 
that he would catch a few bass at Wak- 
amin. 

The other paying teller, from his cage 
next to that of Jasper, called heartily 
through the steel netting: “Pretty soft 
for some people! You wait; I’m going to 
have the hay fever this summer, and I’ll 
go fishing for a month!” 

Jasper placed the two suitcases and 
the umbrella in his cage, and leaving the 
other teller to pay out current money he 
himself made up the pay rolls for the next 
day—Saturday. He casually went into the 
vault—a narrow, unimpressive, unaired 
cell with a hard linoleum floor, one un- 
shaded electric bulb, and a back wall com- 
posed entirely of steel doors of safes, all 
painted a sickly blue, very unimpressive, 
but guarding several millions of dollars 
in cash and securities. The upper doors, 
hung on large steel arms and each pro- 
vided with two dials, could be opened only 
by two officers of the bank, each knowing 
one of the two combinations. Below these 
were smaller doors, one of which Jasper 
could open, as teller. It was the door of 
an insignificant steel box, which contained 
one hundred and seventeen thousand dol- 
lars in bills and four thousand dollars in 
gold and silver. 

Jasper passed back and forth, carrying 
bundles of currency. In his cage he was 
working less than three feet from the 
other teller, who was divided from him 
only by the bands of the steel netting. 

While he worked he exchanged a few 
words with this other teller. 

Once, as he counted out nineteen thou- 
sand dollars, he commented: “Big pay roll 
for the Henschel Wagon Works this week. 
They’re making gun carriages and truck 
bodies for the Allies, I understand.” 

“Uh-huh!” said the other teller, 
much interested. 

Mechanically, unobtrusively going about 
his ordinary routine of business, Jasper 
counted out bills to amounts agreeing with 
the items on a typed schedule of the pay 
rolls. Apparently his eyes never lifted 
from his counting and from the typed 

schedule which lay before him. The bun- 
dles of bills he made into packages, fasten- 
ing each with a paper band. Each 
bundle he seemed to drop into a small 
black leather bag which he held beside 
him. But he did not actually drop the 
money into these payroll bags. 

Both the suitcases at his feet were 
closed and presumably fastened, but one 
was not fastened. And though it was 


not 


(Continued on page 25) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


The first of Alan Villiers’ chronicles 
about the good ship “Joseph Conrad” ap- 
peared in the July Scribners. It’s the 
story of the first leg of the proposed 
globe-girdling trip this old Danish school 
ship has embarked on. 

* 

The September Theatre Arts Monthly is 
a special issue dedicated to the great 
Spanish writer Lope de Vega, in celebra- 
tion of the 300th anniversary of his death. 
Lope, whose renown is based on the fact 
that he created the Spanish national the- 
atre (doing for Spain what his contem- 
porary, Shakespeare, did for England), is 
credited with having written 1800 com- 
edias and 400 autos sacramentales (sacred 
plays). He was a man of tremendous 
energy and vitality, dashing off three-act 
comedias overnight with a facility and 
ingenuity unequalled before or after him. 
Playwrights ever since his time have been 
fishing for plots in the limitless sea of the 
mass of literature he left. Unlike Shake- 
speare who was bored by plot-making, he 
never ran out of ideas. He wrote every 
kind of play, from the autos, through 
historic drama and farces to romantic 
cape and sword plays, and loved to dic- 
tate spontaneous comedies celebrating 
special events to be performed in the 
market places or church plazas—“sort of 
news-reels, much in vogue in the capital,” 
a biographer calls them. His personal 
life was as exciting as his plays. Humbly 
born in Madrid during Spain’s Golden 
Age, he raised himself up by the boot- 
straps of his personal charm and wit to 
be one of the most-sought after young 
blades of his day. He fought with the 
invincible Armada as zealously as he 
wrote his comedias and wooed beautiful 
ladies; and when his son Carlos died at 
the age of seven, he took refuge in the 
bosom of-the church and became a priest. 

® 

Among the other good things in the 
Atlantic during the summer is McKinlay 
Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle Ann (the 
complete story is found in the August 
issue). Bugle Ann is “the sweetest- 
mouthed hound in Missouri,” and _ the 
story, which is about fox-hunting and fox- 
hounds, has been pronounced by such 
experts as Albert Payson Terhune as a 
corking good dog story. You can get it in 
book form, too—just out. M-G-M is 
making a movie out of the story, and is 
looking around for a leading lady dog. 
(Coward McCann.) 


% 

1000 Books for the Senior High School 
Library, dedicated to high school li- 
brarians, is being offered by the American 
Library Association in Chicago. It’s & 
good conservative list, representing all the 
old classics and some of the new. We 
hope that new titles will be added as time 
proves them worth it. 

« 


Eyes on the World (Simon and Schus- 
ter), a photographic record of history in 
the making (covering 1934 and half of 
1935) gives a background for what is 
about to happen to the world in the next 
two years. Remarkable photographs by 
people who were on the spot and able to 
see and record “what history looks like 
when she is being poured red hot from 
the ladle.” ... Paths of Glory (Viking) is, 
in Christopher Morley’s opinion, “the 
most powerful story about the war since 
the famous All Quiet ... an arrow in the 
conscience of the world.” The book is 
even now being dramatized by Sidney 
Howard. ... Hugh Waipole’s new book, 
The Inquisitor, is the twelfth and final 
volume of the series the author has been 
planning ever since he was 23 years old. 
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CCORDING to gov- 
ernment reports 
approximately 20,- 
000,000 Americans 

are “‘on relief.” One-sixth 
of the American people are 
living on money paid to 
them by government — 
money for which they do 
not work. This is not in 
poverty-stricken India or 
China where geographic 
adversity and backward- 
ness of knowledge make 
food, shelter and clothing 
pitiably scarce. This is in 
America, the land of po- 
tential plenty; the land in 
which, according to the 
recent findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity, re- 
ported in The Chart of 
Plenty, economic insecur- 


ity could now be com- 
pletely wiped out. Ac- 
cording to that report 


every family could now be 

given a monthly income of approxi- 
mately $400. Against that potential 
security, and because much of the ex- 
isting productive plant is withheld 
from use, 20,000,000 Americans are 
forced to live on charity at an average 
level of—we do not know exactly, but 
—not over $60.00 a month. This is 
one of the harsh contrasts now evi- 
dent in our society which every 
thoughtful and _ sincere American 
must squarely face. 


Relief by Private Conscience 

Throughout American history a few 
people have always lived “on char- 
ity.” In a multitude of communities 
there has been a Poor House for the 
aged, an Orphan Asylum for the 
young, “institutions” for the handi- 
capped, and a Charity Organization 
Society for the “down and out.” A 
small percentage of our people has 
always been unemployed, and during 
the constantly recurring depressions 
(there were fourteen in the century, 
1830-1930) the percentage 
steadily became larger. 

But always, until now, the relief 
of the unemployed was regarded as 
a private matter. Everything about 
the economic system was regarded as 


has 


a private matter—the owning of 
things, the buying and selling of 


goods, getting a job and holding it, 
hiring and firing, and bargaining for 
wages and hours of work. Under our 
“every man-for-himself” civilization, 
keeping the unemployed from starva- 
tion was also regarded as a private 
matter. In each depression govern- 
ment kept hands off and left relief to 
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“Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime?” 


The Difficult Problem 
of Public Work-Relief in a 
Private Competitive Society 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 
Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


the consciences of those 
with surplus incomes. Al- 
though a small propor- 
tion of the people were 


badly pinched in each 
depression by this appli- 
cation of the idea of 
“laissez-faire,” it never 


brought about much vio- 
lence and no actual wide- 
spread revolt. 

But the crash of 1929 
led to a general breakdown of the 
economic system. By January, 1933, 
estimates of the number of unem- 
ployed varied from a minimum of 13,- 
000,000 to a maximum of over 20,000,- 
000, with numbers of additional 
people, totalling half as large, depen- 
dent on relief. Through the years 
1929-1932, Mr. Hoover and his ad- 
ministration stuck to the tradition 
that the provision either of jobs or 
of relief was a private matter, and 
refused to consider that perhaps the 
economic system was at last confront- 
ing a novel situation—one that would 
require government management. 

But those very years did prove con- 
clusively that our rich America had 
no social machinery for guaranteeing 
security and that the relief of 6,000,- 
000 (let alone 20,000,000!) unem- 
ployed could not be provided by pri- 
vate subscription to local charity or- 
ganizations. 

When Roosevelt came to power, he 
moved realistically and with dispatch. 
In May, 1933, he created the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
and a new government policy was in- 
augurated. A half billion dollars 
for direct relief was given outright 
to the states by the federal govern- 
ment. In the next year and a half, 
more than a billion dollars was dis- 
tributed to destitute people. The dole 
given was pitifully small. Even in 
May, 1934, the average received by 
unemployed families was only $24.00 
per month. However, the old Amer- 
ican tradition of private relief was 
overthrown. ‘The government had 
accepted the responsibility. 





Will the Unemployed Work? 

No sooner was the principle of 
public responsibility for relief estab- 
lished than one began to hear on every 
side the sneering comment: “‘He’s on 
relief! He wouldn’t take a job if you 
offered him one!” 

Are such remarks justified? Social 
agencies, professional workers and 
agents of the FERA made some first- 
hand studies. These showed that not 
more than one in twenty-five of the 
families on relief “unjustifiably”’ re- 
fused work. It was found that the 
campaign against relief was largely 
a rural one, and had arisen in the 
seasonal harvest regions, and applied 
to temporary workers. The accusa- 
tions proved to be boomerangs against 
the growers, for the inquiries laid 
bare the harsh conditions of the tem- 
porary harvest workers in regions of 
the United States as far apart as New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Maryland, 
Tennessee, and Californias An eye- 
opening book on this subject is “Some 
Folks Won’t Work,” by Clinch 
Calkins. 


The Temporary Character of 
Relief Measures 

From the beginning, however, 
President Roosevelt has regarded re- 
lief measures as “temporary.” To 
use his words, they are to “prime the 
pump” of ptivate industry, which will 
thereby be encouraged to absorb all 
of the unemployed. In the meantime, 
the President has assured the country 
that ‘‘no one will be permitted to 
Few, perhaps, have physi- 
cally starved. But, by 1934, the sav 
ings, partly paid-for homes and 
farms, small businesses, life insurance 
policies, annuities, and prospects of 
college education for the children of 
the jobless had been largely vipa 
out. Thus the situation certainly 
raises the question: Is not mental and 
spiritual starvation for a large sector 
of the American people already set 
ting in? 

The temporary character of publi¢ 
relief is illustrated by two other facts, 


starve.” 
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The first is that, although public 
“charity” had always been dispensed 
out of “general revenues,” raised by 
taxation—and 88 per cent was act- 
ually so dispensed in 1931—only 10 
per cent was so financed in 1934! 
Eighty per cent came from the sale 
of bonds. The money was lent by 
people with surplus incomes, who ex~- 
pect to receive back their “invest- 
ment,” with interest added. 


Off the Dole, On to Work-Relief 
But there is a second develop- 
ment that shows the temporary 
“priming the pump” nature of the 
Roosevelt relief program. The FERA 
expired on scheduled time in May, 
1935, and was replaced by the Work 
Progress Administration. As Relief 
Administrator Hopkins put it, the 
idea that the American people pre- 
ferred to live on a dole rather than 
to work for their living was “an 
Elizabethan notion, and 100 per cent 
wrong.” Agreeing with the idea of 
most educators, that honest and crea- 
tive work is the very center and 
foundation of a person’s life, the 
Roosevelt Government secured the 
passage of the Work Relief Act. This 
authorized the President to spend the 
unprecedented sum of $4,880,000,000 
to put 3,500,000 unemployed wage 
earners to work on public projects— 
for one year. The theory behind the 
Act is that private industry will put 
another 3,500,000 or more unemployed 
persons back on private competitive 
work. A simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion, however, (4.88 billions divided 
by 3.5 millions) will show that no 
more than $1,150 can be spent on 
each job for wages, for materials, and 
all other expenses. Since one-half is 
to be spent on materials, certainly no 
more than $40-$45 a month, for one 
year, can be spent on each worker. 
But, as we said, the whole plan is 
temporary; it is frankly a makeshift, 
a priming of the private pump, and 
is based on the hope and belief that 
these present years are merely a bad 
business depression and that even- 
tually all or relatively all unemployed 
can be taken back to work in private 
industry. Far from being an even 
slightly ‘socialistic’ or “revolution- 
ary’ plan, as has been charged by 
Roosevelt’s political enemies, it is an 
attempt to buttress private capitalism. 


Dificult Problem for Government 
The Four Billion Dollars Work Re- 


lief Act throws into sharp perspective 
a problem never before confronted by 
the United States government. How 
can an army of 8,500,000 publicly 
paid workers be given real work—not 
“made work’ — without competing 
with private industry? This means 
without competing either with employ- 
ers or regularly employed workers. 
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UNEMPLOYED 


PART TIME EMPLOVED 


EMPLOVED 


Current History 


Each figure represents 4,000,000 workers in the U. S. 


In spite of the difficulties in the 
way, the government has stated that 
it will attempt to avoid such compe- 
tition. But, let us note these diff- 
culties. 

Most of the unemployed came out 
of competitive industry. Most of 
them have some skill in a_ special 
trade or profession. One analysis 
of three and a half millions of them 
shows a million and a half of man- 
ufacturing, building, and mechanical 
industries; 650,000 in domestic and 
personal service; a third of a million 
each in (a) transport and communi- 
cation, (b) trade and business, (c) 
clerical, professional and public ser- 
vice; and smaller numbers in other 
definitely specialized industries. There 
are skilled coal miners, carpenters, 
plumbers, waiters, barbers, teachers, 
engineers, dentists, accountants, etc. 

What kind of “public” work can 
be devised for these specialists so that 
they will not compete with employers 
or employees who are in private busi- 
ness in these trades and professions! 
Obviously a carpenter or a depart- 
ment store manager, a musician or a 
stenographer, should not be put to 
clearing forests or digging sewers. 

The WPA has devised a wide range 
of work-relief activities, The bulk 
of them are “construction” activities 
—the repair of state capitols and 
other public buildings, water-works, 
sewage systems, irrigation 
ditches, hospitals, swimming pools, 
stadiums, and the like. There are 
many health service projects. The 
unemployed professional people are 
being put to work at jobs for which 
they are specially trained and ex- 
As for the arts: 

“For the first time in our history, 
our government has become a patron 
of the arts, officially and quite un- 
ashamed. Unemployed musicians 
play in free orchestra concerts. Actors 
give free performances of plays, 
artists paint canvasses or murals in 
public buildings.” 

The difficulties of determining 
wages and hours of work have 
caused nation-wide complications. 
Briefly put, the problems are these: 
What hourly rate of wages shall be 
paid to relief-workers? How many 
hours per week or month shall they 
be allowed to work? 

Notice the conflicting interests at 
stake: 


roads, 


perienced. 


also 


(1) The relief-worker wants as 
high hourly wages and as many hours 
per week as he can get. At best he 
can barely subsist. 

(2) The privat® employer wants 
the relief workers to get low hourly 
wages, as that will tend to keep down 
the rate he must pay his own em- 
ployees. 

(3) The employee in private indus- 
try wants the relief workers to get 
wages high enough to keep his own 
wage rate up. 

(4) The government, as Jacob 
Baker, Assistant Administrator of 
WPA, put it, wants the relief-worker 
to work “only as many hours as are 
necessary to keep himself alive and 
clothed” in order to put as many 
people at relief work as possible. 

A nation-wide controversy is raging 
over these conflicting issues. As I 
write, the hour-wage paid is the one 
prevailing in a given community in a 
similar trade or profession. But each 
worker is allowed to work only a small 
number of hours per month, in order 
“that work-relief should not be made 
so attractive as tq@gnduce people to 
stay on relief worllfrather than take 
jobs at their regular 
when they can get them.” 


occupations 


Are We Producing a Permanently 
Unemployed Class? 

But a deeply rooted question rises 
insistently out of this novel problem 
of providing public work for an in- 
creasing army of unemployed. 

Is the alarming increase in unem- 
ployment turning our population into 
a rigid system of social ‘‘classes’’? 
Some serious students of American 
life see the possibility of that danger. 
They point to certain established and 
basic facts: (1) that wealth is con- 
centrating more and more in_ the 
hands of fewer people; (2) that me- 
chanical improvements in industry, 
agriculture and business are perma- 
nently displacing an increasing army 
of workers; (3) that a nation wide 
movement of the organization of the 
unemployed for social action is under 
way. 

No definite answer can be given now 
to these questions, but every believer 
in the American way of 
progress may well devote much of his 
time to the task of trying to under- 
stand the problem. 


democratic 
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The Supreme Court and the Constitution 


The Powers of the 


Fitghest Tribunal Become a 
Dominant Political Issue 
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that the constitutionality of the New 

Deal will be one of the most dis- 
cussed issues in the 1936 campaign. This 
week a non-partisan committee of lawyers 
made a report in Washington on this very 
subject to be distributed by the American 
Liberty League. 

The field of constitutional law is a very 
difficult one. What, asks the average high 
school student, is meant by declaring a 
bill unconstitutional? 

Under our system of checks and bal- 
ances, set up in the Constitution, Con- 
gress may pass a measure, then it is 
signed by the president and becomes a 
law. However, if some firm or individual 
wishes to contest its validity, he may take 
the matter to court. At length the matter 
comes before the highest tribunal, the 
Supreme Court, for a decision based upon 
its interpretation of the Constitution. 

One of the features of our government 
is that flexibility is provided for in these 
decisions. The Court upheld our going 
off the gold standard, and declared the 
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Foreword 


NRA void, though neither of these situa- 
tions was even thought of when the docu- 
ment was framed. 

Further than these decisions, there are 
definite steps which may be taken to 
amend the Constitution, and in the past 
few years we have had recent examples 
such as the giving of suffrage to women, 
elimination of the “lame duck” session of 
Congress, and the repeal of prohibition. 

To clear up the haze of misunderstand- 
ing surrounding this whole field of gov- 
ernment, Scholastic is here presenting the 
two extreme positions that might be held. 
If the affirmative proposal were adopted 
it might mean the destruction of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. If the nega- 
tive position is accepted it means a reten- 
tion of our system much as it now is. ~ 

No one knows what the final outcome 
of the constitutional issue will be. Pend- 
ing decisions now before the Court may 
alter the opinions of many persons. 

As the campaign grows warmer Scho- 
lastic feels that you will want to refer to 
this debate, adding or discarding points. 





RESOLVED: That the Federal 
Constitution should be amended to 
limit the power of the Supreme Court 
to declare acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, 


Affirmative Brief 


I. It is necessary to limit the power of 
the Supreme Court to declare,an act un- 
constitutional, for 


A. It is in conflict with the idea of 
democracy, for 
1. By definition, democracy means 


the right of the people to rule, but five 
men appointed for life can set at nought 
the will of the people as expressed by 
their representatives. 

2. Dictatorial power is thus assured 
not by the elected representatives of 
the people, but by appointees of the 
President who are in no way answer- 
able to the popular will; unrestricted 
power is dangerous. 

B. The Supreme Court stands as a 
barrier to much needed social legislation, 
for 


1. The Railroad Retirement Case was 
declared unconstitutional by a 5 to 4 
vote with the opinion that any railroad 
pension plan is beyond the power of 
Congress, for 

a. The majority ruled that, “It is 
an attempt for social ends to impose 
by sheer fiat non-contractual inci- 
dents upon the relation of employer 
and employee, not as a rule or regu- 
lation of commerce and transportation 
between the States, but as assuring 

a particular class of employees against 

old-age dependency.” 

2. The Supreme Court 
N.R.A. unconstitutional 
people thought it was 
legislation as shown by the 


declared the 
even though 
needed social 
unprece- 


dented Congressional majorities the 
Administration won in the by-election 
of 1934. 


C. The Supreme Court veto power is 
ruinous to business, for 
A. The time lag between the passage 
of an act by Congress and action on it 
by the Supreme Court is one of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity for the business 
community, for 


1. It is difficult for a business or- 


A Debate 


Prepared by Leo Huberman 
and C. Maurice Wieting 






Christian Science Monitor 
ganization to continue if every policy 
is in danger of later being changed. 

a. After the N.R.A. decision the 
press reported, that 

(1) “Forward buying in the tex- 
tile and dry-goods markets was 
brought to a standstill because of 
price uncertainty which the de- 
cision brought in its wake.” 

(2) “Considerable confusion 
marks the wholesale markets as the 
result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision.” 

(3) “Cotton shows acute weak- 
ness.” 

(4) “Sugar lost nearly 58% of 
the year’s gain.” 

II. It is practical to limit the power of 

the Supreme Court to declare an act un- 

constitutional, for 

A. It is an assumed power, for 

1. There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which gives the Supreme Court the 
power to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, for 

a. Chief Justice John Marshall took 
the right and it has since become 
precedent, but it is not part of our 
written law. 

B. The Constitution was written to be 
revised, for 

1. Article V provides specific methods 
for amendments, for 
a. Twenty-one 

been passed. 

C. Under the present interpretation of 
constitutionality, the Court does not keep 
pace with changing times, for 

1. It does not come “from the people” 
as do the other branches of our gov- 
ernment, so it cannot know their needs. 

2. By its very nature it is more con- 
cerned with adhering to a body of dry 
laws than meeting the needs of a living 
people. 

III. Zt would be desirable to limit the 

powers of the Supreme Court to declare 

an act unconstitutional, for 


amendments have 


A. The present system violates the 
intent of the Fathers, for 
1, The check and _ balance system 


does not function, for there is no check 
on the Supreme Court, for 
a. If we need protection against 
bad legislation, then do we not also 
need protection against bad judicial 
decisions? 

2. If the Fathers had wished the 
Supreme Court to become the most 
powerful part of the government, it 
would be so stated in the Constitution, 
B. No other country of the world gives 
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its Supreme Court this veto power, for 

1. England, France, Canada, Sweden 
are examples of countries which do not 
follow our system. No one can hon- 
estly say that they are badly governed, 
and the people of these other countries 
attain security. 

C. The Supreme Court veto power 
creates a disrespect for law, for 

1. Two years after the N.R.A. had 
been the law of the land the Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional and 
this naturally tends to make people 
flout the law. 

2. Other legislation is openly vio- 
lated because of the hope that a future 
decision will nullify it, for 

a. This is already ‘happening to the 

Wagner Bill. 

3. Our experience with the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment has shown that people 
will disregard legislation which does 
not meet their needs and uphold laws 
that do. 

D. The Supreme Court is not an im- 
partial body doing merely what the law 
“dictates,” for 

1. There is no such thing as “the law” 
— from personal interpretation, for 

. “The law took a different direc- 
tion under Taney than under Mar- 
shall.” 

b. Chief Justice Hughes on May 3, 
1907 declared that “We are under a 
Constitution but the Constitution is 
what the judges say it is.” 

ce. Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his dis- 
senting opinion in Washington vs. 
Dawson & Co., Feb. 25, 1924, declared, 
“The Constitution contains, of course, 
no provision which, in terms, deals 
in any way with the subject.” 

2. There are many split decisions, 
for 

a. How could five people read the 
law one way and four another, if it 
were an open book to all? 

3. It is often possible to tell what the 
opinion of the judges will be in advance, 
which shows that it is not an impar- 
tial body. 


Negative Brief 


I. It is not necessary to limit the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare an act 
unconstitutional, for 

A. Within the Constitution the Supreme 
Court finds ample opportunity for meet- 
ing any emergency that calls for special 
legislation, for 

1. The Supreme Court has _ been 

guided by social and economic changes 

in making their decisions, for 

a In the Minnesota mortgage mora- 
torium decision the Chief Justice held 
that “the question is no longer merely 
that of one party to a contract as 
against another, but of the use of 
reasonable means to safeguard the 
economic structure upon which the 
good of all depends.” The. Court’s 
opinion in this case permitted dis- 
tressed farmers temporarily to waive 
their mortgage payments. This is em- 
phatic proof that it is not a_ block 
to needed social legislation. 

b. In the New York milk case, the 
Court recognized an emergency situa- 
tion and by a 5-to-4 decision upheld 
the state law approving price-fixing 
by the government as necessary to 
public welfare, for 

(1) Justice Roberts’ opinion stated: 
“Neither property rights nor con- 
tract rights are absolute; far govern- 
ment cannot exist if the citizen may 
at will use his property to the detri- 
ment of his fellows, or exercise his 
freedom of contract to work them 
harm. 


Equally fundamental with the 
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private right is that of the public 
to regulate it in the common inter- 
est.” 

B. The Supreme Court is an impartial 
body composed of learned men _ well 
versed in the law, in political theory and 
in their country’s history, for 

1. They have the wisdom and ex- 
perience that comes from genuine learn- 
ing and they are chosen because of 
— distinguished ability as lawyers, 
or 

a. The judges hold their jobs for 
life; they are not affected by current 
politics; they decide cases purely on 
their merits entirely regardless of 
political influence. 

2. The frequency of split decisions 
entirely disproves the argument that 
the court is “packed” and is so in- 
fluenced by its background that its de- 
cisions must be one-sided. 

3. Both liberal and _ conservative 
thought is represented on the bench 
and this leads to a wise balance, for 

a. The Justices see all sides of each 
question. 
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II. It is not desirable to limit the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare an act 
unconstitutional, for 

A. Many bills are passed in this coun- 
try which are ill considered and contrary 
to the fundamentals of Americanism, for 

1. Many politicians support legisla- 
tion merely to gain votes and to con- 
tinuein political power. 

Botitical factions often pass hun- 
dreds of bills in the final days of a 
session, many which would be harmful 
if they were not declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

B. Under the American system the 
president is given great powers which 
need to be limited by the action of the 
Supreme Court, for 

1. Unless this is done there is danger 
of dictatorships, for 
The American people do not have 
the voice in government given the 
English people. When a major bill is 
defeated there, an election is held. 

b. Germany, Russia and Italy are 
examples of countries in which con- 
stitutional rights have been disre- 
garded. 

C. Business confidence is based upon an 
assumption that there will be no sudden 
change in our form of government, and 
this is guaranteed by the Constitution as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, for 

1. Constitutionally, property cannot 
be taken from without due 
process of law. 
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2. The Court is not coerced by politi- 
cal groups, and can base its decisions 
on the Constitution, not on election re- 
turns. 

D. Many proposed changes in our gov- 
ernment are radical and subversive, for 

1. They are contrary to the spirit and 
the letter of the Constitution, for 

a. Many factions desire to control 
the government for their own ends. 
III. Jt is not practical to limit the power 
of the Supreme Court to declare an act 

unconstitutional, for 

A. Either the Supreme Court must re- 
tain its present power, or give up all 
power of regulation, for 

1. Once in the saddle radicals would 
grasp all of the power from the Court. 

Any compromise is a sign of weak- 
ness; the Constitution either stands or 
falls on the rights of the Supreme Court. 

B. It is now possible to amend the Con- 
stitution to meet all needed changes, for 

1. In recent years amendments of so- 
cial and economic importance have been 
passed upon by the people. 

2. The processes set up by the fathers 
are just and effective. 

a. There have been’ twenty-one 
amendments to the Constitution. 
IV. Public opinion is against any change 
in the Constitution, for 

A. People realize that any tampering 
with the document may lead to a limiting 
of the Bill of Rights, for 

All dictators repress 
and the right of assembly. 

B. Under the American political party 
system the minority interests have little 
protection other than the Supreme Court. 

1. The majority party often sweeps 
into power a president and a huge legis- 
lative majority which rubber stamps the 
executive orders. 

C. Vast changes in the Constitution 
would weaken the system of “checks and 
balances,” for 

1. It would give unhindered power to 
majorities. 
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nee of Reviews, Jan., 1935, What Will the 


Supreme Court Say > by R. Cla per. : 
Survey Graphic, Dec., 1935, Back to the Confed- 
eration, by W. L. Whittlesey. 


Today, August 31, 1935, A Reply, Walter Lipp 
mann. 

Today, Sey stember 14, 1935, America Must Stay 
Big, C. A. Beard. 
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Whither the American Constitution? 


HE Constitution is in the limelight 
this year. You cannot pick up a 


newspaper without seeing headlines 
on the controversy raging around this 
historic document. The debate on pages 
14-15 analyzes the main arguments on 
both sides. Here we shall discuss some 
of the factors back of the dispute. 


The Political Background 


Outside of the tremendous social im- 
plications of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions against various phases of the 
New Deal lies another significant angle— 
politics! A presidential election is com- 
ing int 1936, and the issues are beginning 
to take shape. There is no doubt that 
the Constitution will be discussed freely 
by both major political parties. 

President Roosevelt, as the driving 
force of the New Deal, was of course 
chagrined by the Schechter decision 
as a test of the N.R.A., for the 
Supreme Court so limited the defi- 
nition of interstate commerce as 
to cripple all federal regulation. 

There are many people in both 
parties who believe that there 
should be a limitation of the 
power of the Supreme Court to 
declare legislation unconstitutional. 
In the first place they point out 
that such power is not granted 
in the Constitution, but was as- 
sumed under the dominant leader- 
ship of John Marshall. Liberals 
and radicals are outspoken in their 
disapproval of the recent Supreme 
Court decisions. The railroad pen- 
sion vote indicates that all social 
legislation bills are in grave danger. 

Thus far President Roosevelt 
has given no indication that he 
will attempt to seek a modifica- 
tion of Supreme Court power. He 
evidently plans to await the com- 
ing decisions this winter, and 
then see how the people react. 

Lepublicans see in the issue of 
constitutionality their best hope 
of a return to power in 1936. 
Some people look upon the Con- 
stitution as a body of sacred doctrines 
handed down by the Fathers of the 


country, and it is a common attitude 


to look with disfavor on those who would 
modify it. Senator William E. Borah 
now seems to have the inside track for 
Republican nomination if this issue de- 
velops He is a profound Constitutional 
lawyer, he has a reputation of being a 
liberal, he fought the N.R.A. and he has 
the confidence of the public as an honest 
and efficient public servant 

As we have suggested, political parties 
do not always express the viewpoints of 
the people of the country on the Con- 
stitution. 
for no change, while liberals desire it. 


Conservatives as a whole are 


And in the scramble for political ad- 
vantage, parties often shift their ground. 
For example, the Republican Party, 
which has always stood for increased 
Federal power, is now advocating the 
historic Democratic doctrine of State 
Rights. 

No one can predict in advance the 
stand of the Supreme Court. They upheld 
the action of President Roosevelt when 
he left the gold standard, but voted 
against him in the Schechter case. . The 
Minnesota mortgage decision allowing 
farmers to retain their farms for a cer- 
tain number of years was hailed as a 
liberal decision, the action on the Rail- 
road Retirement Case was branded con- 
servative. 

It is yet too early to make any final 
statement about the attitude of the 
Supreme Court towards the New Deal. 





Bishop, im The St. Louts Star-Times. 


REMODELED 


During the coming months decisions will 
be made which will shape the final issues 
of the 1936 presidential campaign. 


The Historical Background 

Why was the present Constitution 
adopted in 1787 As you study this 
period in your American history classes, 
you will be able to see what happened. 
The Articles of Confederation did not 
work, and by a series of great com- 
promises the Constitution was drawn up. 
Those very men who framed it would 
be the first to admit its weaknesses, for 
it was a new experiment in government. 
They wisely made it possible for amend- 
ments to be added. 


Before a majority of the states would 
even ratify the new document George 
Washington had to promise the addition 
of the Bill of Rights, the first ten amend- 
ments. 

When the Constitution was first written 
there was a very real struggle about 
state rights. Alexander Hamilton advo- 
cated a strong federal government, as op- 
posed to Thomas Jefferson who believed 
that the states should retain their power. 

From the first there has been a strong 
tendency towards centralization in our 
national government. More and more 
power has been given to Washington. The 
present dispute on the powers of the 
Supreme Court marks a historic point in 
a long and bitter struggle. 

Administered by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, a strong believer in Federal as op- 
posed to State Rights, the Supreme 
Court assumed the right to call legisla- 
tion unconstitutional, though it is not 


given that right in the Constitution. . 


The Dred Scott Decision ‘in 1854 declared 
that Negroes were property and_ that 
abolition of slavery was contrary to 
American rights. 

The War between the States followed 
and slavery was abolished. Many claim 
to see in the present crisis similar essen- 
tials: In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was inaugurated when the country 
was in a perilous condition. Emer- 
gency legislation was passed. Now 
the Supreme Court declares that 
some of it is unconstitutional. 

The issue of Constitutionality in 
its fundamental aspects goes 
further than mere political par- 
ties’ The American Constitution 
is a very sacred document to the 
United States, and the man on 
the street distrusts any hasty 
changes in our way of govern- 
ment. 

Walter Lippmann expresses a 
popular opinion on the issue in 
his reply to Raymond Moley in 
the August 31 issue of Today. He 
says in part concerning _ the 
N.R.A. “I have the = greatest 
doubts whether it is possible to 
give Congress all the powers 
claimed for it under the NRA 
and still have any federalism left. 

The Court was asked to ae- 
cept a sudden, big break with its 
past practice. Such is not the 
natural way of constitutionalism.” 

So we find that many members 
in both the Republican and Demo 
cratic parties are unable to agree 
on a united policy. Men _ like 
Carter Glass, and Alfred Smith, Demo- 
crats, hold the same views as do Hamil- 
ton Fish and Herbert Hoover, Republi- 
cans; all believe that change is up- 
necessary. 

Sen. George Norris, Henry A. Wallace, 
and President Roosevelt represent differ- 
ent political parties, yet all three are 
agreed that the Constitution should be 
liberalized. 

So during the next year much will 
be said and written about the Constitu- 
tion. Beneath all that appears on the 
surface will be the struggle that started 
with the writing of the Constitution~ 
federal vs. state rights. 


C.M.W. 
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Huey Long Assassinated; 
Political Scene Upset 


UEY Pierce Long, United States 
Senator, and political dictator of 
Louisiana, strode back and forth 
in the halls of the new $5,000,000 sky- 
scraping State Capitol which he had built 
in Baton Rouge, while his obedient legis- 
lators mechanically pushed through 41 
bills allowing him to consolidate his dicta- 


torial powers in the state and continue 
his feud with the National Government. 
When the House was declared ad- 


journed after a special Sunday night ses- 
sion, Long sauntered from the chamber 
and down the corridor to the office of 
Governor O. K. Allen, his political hench- 


man. Suddenly a man stepped from be- 
hind a pillar, shoved a pistol against 
Long, and fired. One bullet pierced the 
Senator’s abdomen. Then the assassin’s 
gun jammed and one of Long’s body- 
guards lunged at the man. A shot rang 
out and the assailant sprawled on the 


floor. Then a hail of machine-gun bullets 
riddled the prostrate body. 

Meanwhile, Long staggered across the 
corridor, and fell in the arms of James 
O'Connor, a political aide. “Jimmy, I’m 


shot,” he gasped. Squads of policemen 
cleared the corridors while Long was 
rushed to a hospital. Although 
critically injured, the Senator 


hoarsely gave orders for continu- 


ing the legislative session next 
morning. 

The assassin was identified as 
Dr. Carl A. Weiss, 30-year-old 


throat specialist of Baton Rouge. 
He was the son-in-law of Judge 
B. H. Pavy, a leader of the anti- 
Long faction in St. Landry 
Parish. One of Long’s new bills 
would change Pavy’s judicial dis 
trict by adding several districts 
where 
strongest, 
next January would be 
impossible. Weiss was 
Tulane University and 
Associates said he was an unusually 
liant doctor, who brooded much 

political affairs and believed Long was a 


supporters were 


the 


Long's 


and jurist’s re-election 


made well-nigh 
graduated from 
studied abroad. 
bril- 


about 
government. 


menace to honest 


For thirty hours every resource of 
medical science battled in vain to save 
Long’s life. But the man whose bound 


less energy lifted him to power nationally 
did rally 
minutes 
said to 


Louisiana not 
from his wound. A few 
his death, the Senator is 
whispered, “My University 
will happen to them?” 


as well as in 
before 
have 
What 


questions 


boys? 
These 
referred to Louisiana State 
which he ruled as a benevolent despot for 


University, 


seven years. 
While Long fought for his life, thou 
sands of his “Share the Wealth” club 


members prayed for his recovery to lead 
then in a national His 
opponents dispassionately weighed the re 
Sults, should he They 
he would gain prestige if he 
emerged in a martyr’s role. 

An hour after Long’s limp fingers re- 
linquished the reins of power his political 
followers began scrambling for the lead- 


campaign 


recover. believed 


greater 
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ership. Seymour Weiss, 
Governor O. K. Allen and 
Long’s private secretary, 
Earl Christinbury, are the 
kingpins in the scramble at 
present. Observers predict 


the Long dynasty will 
crumble rapidly and 
the state will be 


split by political 
strife. None of 
the surviving 


Huey Long, the meteoric 
Dictator of Louisiana, with 
the 34-story state capitol, 
a monument to his amaz- 
ing career, where he was 
shot. (Below) Governor 
Oscar K. Allen, Long’s lieu- 
tenant, who will probably 
succeed him in the Senate. 


leaders of Long’s machine appears to have 
his dynamic qualities. For, as he himself 


often boasted, “There may be smarter 
men than I am, but they’re not in Lou 
isiana.” 

Nationally, the death of Long clears 
the air for the Democratic party. The 
Louisiana dictator was probably — the 
greatest threat to President Roosevelt's 


re-election. A Long third party would 
have split the Democratic vote by win- 
ning two or three Southern states, and 


polling a large national vote through his 
“Share the Wealth” clubs. Republicans 
had been gleefully recalling the time 
Theodore Roosevelt and his “Bull Moose” 
split the Republican vote and 
elected Woodrow Wilson. Now, with 
Long dead, the chances of a third party 
giving the Republicans a victory are slim 


party 


indeed. 

While deploring the shooting of Long, 
Lee O. Lester, vice-president of the anti- 
Long Square Deal Association in Louisi- 
ana, sounded the keynote for future ac- 
tion by declaring the legislators should 
take heed at his passing and repeal the 
unjust laws Long had enacted. 

President Roosevelt denounced — the 
shooting as an un-American resort to 
violence at a time when a calm approach 
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to difficult problems is very much needed. 


Senators who fought Long bitterly 
while the Kingfish bucked the adminis- 


tration with his assault on the NRA bill, 
the 4-billion-dollar work relief bill, and 
finally killed the Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill in a closing filibuster, all joined 
in expressions of regret. 

Many commentators, while recognizing 
the homespun Americanism 
which Long conspicuous, did 
not over the fact that his own 
career had been advanced by violent and 
methods, and that he had 
niore, than other 
figure, to undermine democratic state gov- 
and to organize a demagogic 
movement bearing many of the earmarks 
of Italian and German fascism. Like all 
dictators, he had feared and predicted plots 
against his life He had _ protected 
himself and kept his organization in power 
by extra-legal And many far- 
seeing thinkers belieyg that the increas- 
force in the modern 


qualities of 
had 


gloss 


made 


done 


single 


unethical 


perhaps, any 


ernment 


forces. 


ing reliance on 
world is dragging civilization back to- 


ward barbarism 


Career 


red headed, 


Longs 


In 1915 an ungainly, 21- 
year-old youth marched in and asked the 
Chief Justice of the Louisiana State Su- 
preme Court to arrange a special exam- 
ination so he could be admitted to the 
bar. He told the Justice he had com- 
pleted a three-year law course at Tulane 
University in one year, and he couldn’t 
afford to wait six weeks for the regular 
examination. The examination was held 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Powers Warn Italy, Urge League Unity 


HE fate of more than Ethiopia 

hangs in the balance at the sessions 

of the League of Nations Council, 
which convened September 4 at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The League itself, born of the blood 
bath of the World War and dedicated to 
a collective effort to preserve peace in 
the future, is definitely on trial for its 
life. 

If the powers cannot settle the present 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute in a manner 
which will preserve Ethiopian indepen- 
dence and pacify Mussolini too, many small 
nations are likely to withdraw from the 
League and seek other means of safe- 
guarding themselves. They now have 
their chance to see what the League will 
do when a large nation is pitted against 
a small one, and are watching events 
closely, while statesmen struggle to bring 
peace, and Mussolini seems intent on war. 


Britain, France Warn Italy 

After the first skirmish in which 
Italian charges and Ethiopian counter- 
attacks nearly broke up the council and 
delegates feared Italy would withdraw 
from the League, the united strength 
of Great Britain and France was thrown 
into the battle for peace. 

While lean-faced Baron Pompeo Aloisi, 
Mussolini's most trusted diplomat, sat 
unmoved, Sir Samuel Hoare, the British 
Foreign Minister, addressed the sixteenth 
annual Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions which had convened September 10. 
(Fifty-seven nations belong to the As- 
sembly, which generally meets once a 
year. It differs from the Council, which 
is composed of the major powers—France, 
Britain, Italy and Russia, and nine addi- 
tional non-permanent members, elected 
annually by the Assembly.) In his ring- 
ing speech Hoare warned Italy against 
a “war of unprovoked aggression.” He 
declared Britain would stand by her ob- 
ligations to the League and work for 
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peace so long as the League 
remained intact and effective. 

Hoare’s_ speech stiffened the 
resolve of League members to 
demand peace and back up that 
demand by action. Premier 
Laval of France, speaking later, 
declared France would back 
Britain’s stand and might have 
to sacrifice Italian friendship if 
Italy failed to take a reasonable 
attitude. 

The next day, Cordell Hull, 
American Secretary of State, 
threw the whole-hearted moral 
support of this country behind 
peace efforts of the League. He 
asked Italy and Ethiopia to [= 
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respect the Kellogg Pact, which 
outlawed war as an instrument 
of international policy. 


Committee Works for Peace 


These events have cleared away some 
of the gloom present when the League 
Council convened on Wednesday. At the 
second session, Aloisi delivered a savage 
indictment of Ethiopia and declared she 
should be driven from the League as a 
“barbaric and slave-ridden” country. For 
Ethiopia, Professor Gaston Jeze, French 
adviser for the African Kingdom, de- 
clared the Italians were trying to dis- 
honor a country they wanted to plunder, 
and added pointedly that Italy would 
not be so anxious to attack # Ethiopia 
were better armed. “When you wish to 
drown a dog, you first call him mad,” 
said Jeze, sarcastically quoting from an 
old French proverb. 

Suddenly, \loisi stalked from the 
chamber. He announced his country had 
been insulted, and swore he would not 
sit at the council table if Ethiopia par- 
ticipated. Friday night the deadlock was 
broken by the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five members to seek a peaceful 
settlement of the quarrel. Britain, France, 





The new buildings of the League of Nations now nearing completion at Geneva. The 
recent difficulties of the League have given rise to questioning whether this palace will 
ever be occupied. 


GASTON JEZE 
Ethiopian and Italian representatives at the League. 


POMPEO ALOISI 


Spain, Poland and Turkey composed the 
committee, which was headed by Sal- 
vador de Madariaga of Spain. The com- 
mittee is expected to recommend the 
formation of a two or three power man- 
date over Ethiopia with Italy dominant. 
The mandate would provide for military 
protection of the*Kingdom and assist 
Emperor Haile Selassie in the economic 
and social reorganization of his coun- 
try. But from the first, it has appeared 
the committee’s work will be in vain. It 
asked Mussolini not to make military 


moves against Ethiopia while peace was. 
Il Duce ignored the com-: 


being sought. 
mittee. 

While peace machinery ground at 
Geneva, the tramp of 500,000 Italian 
troops echoed in the mountains of North- 
ern Italy as Mussolini tested his troops 
and also warned the powers he could 
watch European affairs even though 
Ethiopia were on his hands. 

Italian efforts to drive Ethiopia from 
the League as an undesirable nation, re- 
ceived no support from the report of the 
Italo-Ethiopian arbitration commission. 
Its report on the clash at Ualual in 1934 
said neither nation was to blame. 


Oil Concessions Voided 

Another event of importance to peace 
efforts occurred early that week when a 
vast oil concession, granted by Emperor 
Haile Selassie to Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company was cancelled by the Company 
at the advice of America’s Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull.’ This concession would 
have placed over half Ethiopia in foreign 
hands while Italian troops prepared to 
invade it. Francis’ Rickett, British 
promoter, signed the concession and 
British and American interests both were 
thought behind the deal. Rome declared 
it was illegal and accused the British of 
secretly trying to protect her oil inter- 
ests at the expense of Italy. The can- 
cellation eased strained relations between 
Rome and London, and removed danger 
of America becoming involved. 

While France and Britain drew closer 
together in the interests of peace, the 
election of Dr. Eduard Benes, Czecho- 
slovakian Foreign Minister, as the presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Assembly, 
also strengthened France’s position. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


B h For many months 
reat er business has _ been 
telling President Roosevelt a “recovery 
before reform” policy must be foilowed if 
the nation is to pull out of the depression. 

On September 6, the President made 
public an exchange of letters with Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, and declared the long- 
awaited “breathing spell” was here. Wall 
Street, financial nerve center of the nation, 
answered this declaration with a boom 
that swept stock trading for the week to 
its highest point since February, 1934. 
New Deal foes answered the announce- 
ment with the word, “Politics.” 

In part, Howard’s letter to the Presi- 
dent said: 

“Any experienced reporter will tell you 
that throughout the country many busi- 
ness men who once gave you sincere sup- 
port are now not merely hostile, they are 
frightened. Many of these men, whose 
patriotism and sense of public service will 
compare with that of any men in political 
life, sincerely believe: 

“That there can be no real 
until the fears of business have been 
allayed through the granting of a breathing 
spell to industry.” Mr. Howard closed 
his letter by caJling on the President, “to 
smoke out the sinister forces seeking to 
delude the public into believing that an 
orderly modernization of a system we 
want to preserve is revolution in disguise.” 

In his reply Mr. Roosevelt declared 
“duty and necessity required ys to move 
on a broad front for more than two years,” 
but “this basic program, however, has 
now reached substantial completion, and 
the breathing spell of which you speak 
is here—very decidedly so.” 

Defending his tax bill, dubbed by many 
a “soak the rich” measure, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive said: 

“The tax program, is based upon a 
broad and just social and economic pur- 
pose ... It is not to destroy wealth but 
to create broader range of opportunity, 
to restrain the growth of unwholesome 
and sterile accumulations and to lay the 
burdens of government where they can 
best be carried ... Moreover it recognizes 
the fact that larger corporations enjoy- 


recovery ~ 


ing the advantages of size over smaller 
corporations possess relatively greater 
capacity to pay ... Taxes on 95 per cent 
of our corporations are actually reduced 
by the new tax law.” 

As a whole, comments on the letters 
from big business have been favorable, 
although a few leaders said: the damage 
already had been done and the task of 
business would be more difficult now. 

Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, said: “The 
President has opened the 1936 campaign 
with a new set of assurances and prom- 
ises.” 

Representative Bertrand Snell, Repub- 
lican leader in the House, agreed with 
the President that business was better, but 
said these gains had been made in spite 
of the New Deal and not because of it. 

Several commentators thought they de- 
tected a move on Mr. Roosevelt’s part 
to get squarely in the middle of the road 
before the Presidential election loomed too 
close. Others considered he was moving 
to the conservative side of the road. Rep- 
resentative Amlie, Progressive of Wis- 
consin, and chairman of the American 
Commonwealth Political Federation, which 
was formed in Chicago several months 
ago, declared the President’s letter meant 
“the end of New Deal liberalism.” 


FI ds GC. l President 
Orl a ana Roosevelt’s 
recent action in allocating $5,000,000 to 
begin work on a $146,000,000 cross-State 
canal in Florida called forth much favor- 
able comment from interests that have 
fought for years to make the canal a 
reality. Likewise, this action served to 
mobilize bitter opposition against the proj- 
ect from individuals and municipalities in 
Southern Florida. 

The whole quarrel is one in which a 
plan for national improvement runs head- 
on into the local interest of a state. 
Viewed nationally, the canal will be a 
boon to shipping interests engaged in 
coastwise traffic. It will substantially 
shorten the water route between New 
York and New Orleans, bring about lower 
rates, and eliminate the hazards of navi- 
gation around the tip of Florida. Advo- 
cates of the proj- 
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State. 

Opponents de- 
clare it is an en- 
croachment upon 
interests within 
Florida’s borders. 
They say a canal 
across the state 
from Jackson- 
ville to the Gulf 
of Mexico will 
ruin business for 
Florida ports 
south of Jackson- 
ville and cut off 
or contaminate 
the underground 
supply of fresh 
water upon which 















Map (left) shows 
proposed new 
canal and shorter 
route of vessels. 
The recent Flor- 
ida hurricane 
struck the state 











near Key West. 








many citrus and vegetable growers and 
municipalities depend. 

The canal would be 195 miles long and 
100 miles of it would follow natural 
waterways. Vessels would require an 
average of 25 hours for passage, and pro- 
ponents say this would mean a saving of 
$7,000,000 to shipping interests who now 
send their boats around Florida. 


Sea Safety « Morro Castle burned 


with a loss of 136 lives. The disaster 
laid bare the woeful inefficiency of the 
crew. A few months later the Mohawk, 
also of the Ward Line, sank following a 
collision, carrying 46 to their death. 

Public demand for Congressional action 
resulted in the passage of five sea safety 
bills. The Sirovich Limit and Liability 
Bill made it mandatory for ships to 
carry adequate liability insurance, and 
allowed passengers to sue for unlimited 
damages if they could prove the ship was 
unseaworthy. The Dickstein-Bland bill 
repealed the. three-year certificates of 
alien seamen. This will stop the hiring 
of alien crews by American lines, one of 
the alleged causes for the rapid spread 
of flames on the Morro Castle. Three other 
bills contributed to sea safety, but more 
legislation is demanded. 

Off the Florida coast, the liner Dizxie 
was struck by a West Indian hurricane, 
one of the frequent and savage tropical 
storms which hit the southern section at 
this time of year. For several days the 
ship was lashed by high waves while it 
rested helplessly on a reef, but all pas- 
sengers and crew finally were saved. 

The same hurricane which crippled the 
Dixie struck the Florida keys killing over 
400 persons, 300 of them world war vet- 
erans. The FERA had been building an 
overseas highway connecting Miami with 
Key West, and these men were working 
on the project. They were housed in three 
flimsy encampments on Lower and Upper 
Matecumbe Keys (which translated, means 
Place of Sorrow.) When storm warnings 
were reported, a train was sent to the 
workers’ aid but it was swamped by the 
waves. Much criticism has been heaped 
on the administration for failure to pro- 
vide more adequately for the men, and an 
investigation is being conducted. From 
Washington, President Roosevelt ordered 
aid sent, while Harry Hopkins, Federal 
Relief Administrator, denied the deaths 
could have been prevented. 

colm Campbell, 


Campbel daredevil British 


race-car driver, clambered from his huge, 
squat Bluebird racer September 3, he 
had attained a long sought goal. He had 
piloted his car over the salt beds of 
Bonneville Flats, Utah, at 301 miles per 
hour, setting an official world’s record 
and becoming the. first driver to reach 
that terrific speed. 

On his first trip down the salt beds, 
which were marked with a black band 
to guide the driver, Campbell narrowly 
escaped death when a tire blew out and 
the hurtling Bluebird swerved danger- 
ously. Unshaken by this experience, Sir 
Malcolm had a new tire put on and then 
roared back down the course. At first, 
it was reported he failed to reach his goal 
of 300 miles per hour, but a rechecking 
of figures showed an error. The recal- 


year ago this 
iconth the liner 


When Sir Mal- 


culation gave the Briton a record mark 
of 301.337. 
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SOCIALE STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


Debaters will welcome the news that 
Socialization of Medicine (The H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, 90c) by Julia E. 
Johnsen is now ready for distribution. 
The Reference Shelf is recognized as “ex- 
haustive, clearly written, authoritative and 
non-partisan source books.” 

* 

“Breaking into Politics,’ an anony- 
mous article in the September Forum, is 
a none too serious revelation of how 
“Anonymous” attempted to break the po- 
litical ice. This type of material is not 
often found in civics books. 

Now that school has opened again there 
are report cards to worry about. Do you 
know that some progressive schools have 
eliminated them altogether? Hygeia for 
September carries an article “School Re- 
port Cards” by Don Chalmers Lyons. 


* 

Depend upon the National Geographic 
Magazine to be prepared for the Ethio- 
pian struggle. The September issue car- 
ries more than a hundred pages about 
Ethiopia and Italy. Even if you don’t 
read it all, the pictures are swell. 

« 

What sort of a place is an insane asy- 
lum? How do the people feel who are 
there? William Seabrook, noted author, 
was voluntarily placed in one in an at- 
tempt to cure acute alcoholism. His ex- 
periences have been published in a book 
Asylum (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2.00) 
and in the June and July issues of At- 
lantic Monthly. Classes in sociology will 
want to refer to this material. 


* 
Follow the series of articles starting in 
the September issue of The American 
Magazine about the self-exile of Admiral 
Byrd at the South Pole. The title of the 
first one is “Alone” and it is written by 
Charles J. V. Murphy, communications 
officer at Little America. 


. 

“Suppose,” says Deems Taylor in the 
September issue of Stage, “I were a 
manufacturer, say, of toothpaste who 
wanted to have one vast, expensive glori- 
ous fling on the air, putting on a program 
that would reach and please the greatest 
possible number of civilized people, what 
would that program be?” 

His program would be an hour and a 
half long, divided into six sections of 
‘fifteen minutes. separated by commercial 
advertising. Highlights: Sigmund Rom- 


berg, Heywood Broun, Leslie Howard 
and Helen Hayes, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Rudy Vallee, Ben Bernie, Amos ’n’ 


Andy, Jack Benny and Paul Whiteman. 


~ 
An Atlas of European History (Alfred 
A. Knopf, $1.50) by J. F. Horrabin is 
intended for anyone wishing to know the 
main facts of European history as a 
background of our contemporary prob- 
lems. The book is illustrated by 74 
simple, clearly drawn maps, and facing 
each is a brief description of the events 
behind the lines. The book is a compan- 
ion issue to An Atlas of Current Affairs. 
It is indispensable in the history class- 
room and to students of foreign affairs. 
. 


The Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City, is inaugurat- 
ing a new series of “Headline Books” 
written and illustrated by Ryllis Alex- 
ander Goslin. ‘The first in the series is 
“War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out?” 
(35 cents), 38 pages long, and intensely 
interesting. Mrs. Goslin was co-author 


of Rich Man, Poor Man, written for the 
People’s League for Economic Security. 


Social Studies Section 





Foreign Affairs 


C. d, The only Social Credit 
ana a government in the 
world was organized in the Canadian 
province of Alberta the first week of Sep- 
tember when William Aberhart, high 
school principal and head of the Prophetic 
Bible Institute, be- 
came Premier. He 
was swept into power 
during the August 
elections, when his 
Social Credit follow- 
ers captured 57 of the 
63 seats in the legis- 
lature. His party 
promises to pay 
monthly dividends of 
at least $25 to all 
bonafide citizens. 

Social Credit is an 
economic theory, developed by Major 
Clifford Hughes Douglas, Scottish engi- 
neer and graduate of Cambridge. (See 
article by Gorham Munson, in Scholastic, 
May 19, 1934.) He seeks to solve the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
Contending that people do not have enough 
money to buy all there is to sell, he would 
have the government control money and 
credit and pay a national dividend to all 
citizens as a means of increasing purchas- 
ing power. To spur production, everything 
would be~sold at a “just price.” This 
would enable the buyer to obtain goods 
below the cost of production, but the seller 
would make his profit because the State 
would pay the difference. To keep pro- 
duction of national wealth ahead of divi- 
dend payments, Douglas proposes that the 
State control] all credit and lend working 
capital to industry without interest. The 
function of banks would be to receive de- 
posits, and charge a fee for this service, 
but pay no interest to depositors. 


Social Credit has gained many support- 
ers throughout the world. In the Austra- 
lian general elections of last September it 
got a large popular vote but elected no 
candidates. In 1934, the outgoing Alberta 
government hired Douglas to present his 
views, which it promptly ignored. Aber- 
hart, however, adopted them with varia- 
tions and spread them through the medium 
of his Bible Institute. Major Douglas 
still is under contract to the Alberta gov- 
ernment, and Aberhart has announced, 
“Though we do not see eye to eye in all 
respects, Major Douglas will be invited to 
superintend the inauguration and admin- 
istration of Socia] Credit.” 


The new Premier has told eager voters 
it would take about eighteen months to 
establish his “State Credit House,” and 
distribute the monthly “dividends,” but at 
present he faces more pressing problems. 
When he took office he inherited a prac- 
tically bare treasury, and negotiations 
have been opened with the Canadian 
Dominion Government for a loan of $15,- 
000,000. 

Answering jurists who said Social 
Credit was illegal, Aberhart snapped, “We 
can do what we want. Social Credit is 
spreading like the measles.” The hope 
that the program might be declared un- 
constitutional kept holders of Alberta 
bonds from getting rid of them, although 
Canadian bankers and industrialists did 
hold hurried meetings, and rich Albertans 
began shipping funds to Montreal and 
Toronto. 





No member of Aberhart’s new Cabinet 
ever belonged to a legislative body be- 
fore. Charles Cockcroft, chain store ac- 
countant and former general store owner, 
is Treasurer of the Province. 


Netherlands 823!33 
conservative 
Holland continues to battle for a_ re- 
turn to prosperity, and the maintenance 
of her gold standard. A serious crisis 
developed in July when the combined 
Catholic, Labor and Communist parties 
rejected the economy program of Con- 
servative Premier Hendrik Colijn. Colijn 
resigned and fears that the Dutch guilder 
would be devalued caused about one fifth 
of the country’s gold to be withdrawn 
from the Netherlands Bank. But the 
Catholic party leader Aalberse failed to 
form a new cabinet, and Colijn stepped 
back in power. He hopes to save the 
guilder by a reduction in expenditures 
and by subsidies to depressed industries, 
During the past year, the world wide 
depression has subjected Holland to an 
economic “squeeze.” Export trade has 
been slow to rally, and industrial produc- 

tion is below last year’s figure. 
Japanese activity in 


China North China during the 


summer promises further loss of prestige 
and territory for the harassed Chinese 
Nanking government of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

While Chiang fought Communists in 
the south and failed to take action in 
the north, the Japanese army occupied 
Hopei, the key province of North China, 
and forced Nanking to agree to a series 
of demands, which have given the Japa- 
nese dominance of the Pieping-Tientsin 
area and most of Chahar province. 
Though the Japanese disavow intentions 
of annexing any territory, they do insist 
on economic rights in the area. 

The coming visit of Great Britain’s 
economic expert, Sir Fredrick Leith-Ross, 
may change the situation for Nanking. 
The possibility of a British loan worries 
the Japanese, who hope to gain further 
advantages themselves by giving financial 
aid to Nanking. They also are deter- 
mined to hold their position as Far 


Eastern policeman. 
Greece Torn by political strife 

between royalists and re- 
publicans and worried by economic 
troubles, Greece seems headed toward a 
restoration of the monarchy with former 
King George II as ruler. 

Last April 26 the Greek government 
said it would hold a_ referendum on 
restoration of the monarchy as soon as 
the country quieted down after the short- 
lived rebellion ,led by former Premier 
Venizelos. This revoit was crushed by 
Premier Tsaldaris’ government. The 
Premier long has had monarchist lean- 
ings but had promised to take a neutral 
position on the referendum. 

On September 10, Tsaldaris dropped 
this stand and urged the Greek people to 
vote for restoration. This proclamation 
was issued after royalists and anti-royal- 
ists had clashed during a cabinet meeting. 

Latest reports state Greece will vote 
late in October. President Zaimis had 
been asked to resign, since Tsaldaris de- 
clared for the monarchy, but it is now be- 
lieved the President will retain his 
position to guide a fair referendum. 

Former King George, now 45, left 
Greece in December, 1923, after a plebis- 
cite terminated the monarchy. Since the 
World War the Greek people have had 
seventeen governments, four dictator- 
ships, nearly 300 Cabinet Ministers and 
six revolutions, 
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AAA and Prices 


The Labor Department’s recently an- 
nounced survey on meat price increases 
since 1933 may be expected to add more 
fuel to the fire being heaped on the heads 
of the AAA. 

Since August, 1933, sliced bacon has 
increased 94.9 per cent; pork chops, 86.3; 
sliced ham, 59.5; chuck roast, 51.3; plate 
beef, 60; rib roast, 42; round steak, 39.6; 
sirloin steak, 36.9; hens, 42.4; leg of lamb, 
18.2; and lard, 122.4. 

With these figures before them, AAA 
opponents will continue their attack on 





Detroit housewives picketing meat shop in 
protest against high meat prices, blamed 
on AAA program. 


the AAA crop reduction program, will 
recall how the AAA killed off pigs and 
will belabor the processing tax, in par- 
ticular. This tax is levied on the proces- 
sors of farm products, and the money is 
used to pay farmers for cutting produc- 
tion in an effort to get rid of huge 
surpluses. 

Hundreds of suits had been filed in 
Federal Courts declaring the tax was un- 
constitutional. Cognizant of that fact, the 
last Congress passed the AAA amend- 
ments bill allowing processors to sue to 
recover the processing tax if the proces- 
sors showed by their books that they had 
not passed any of the tax on to the con- 
sumer or back to the producer. 

The industrial East in particular has 
fought the tax bitterly. Farm leaders re- 
ply by declaring this processing tax is to 
the farmer what the high tariff walls are 
to the industrial sections. In the South- 
west, farmers have threatened to boycott 
American-made goods, which are pro- 
tected from foreign competition by the 
tariff, if the manufacturers don’t stop 
sniping at the AAA processing tax. 

Continuing its survey, the Labor De- 
partment said retail food prices in gen- 
eral have gone up 14.9 per cent according 
to a survey of 51 principal cities, but only 
a few items cost more than they did in 
August, 1930. Omaha, Nebraska, reported 
the highest increase in prices—21.7, while 
Los Angeles reported the slightest—9.8. 
Detroit, where militant housewives went 
on a strike against high meat prices, re- 
ported an average increase of 16.8. 





Pronunciation Key for This Issue 


Pompeo Aloisi (Pom-pay’-o Ah-lo-ee’-zee) 

Gaston Jeze (Gali-stong’ Zhayze) 

Il Duce (eel Doo’-chay) 

Eduard Benes (Be-naish’-e as in yet, ai as in fate) 

Czechoslovakia (Chek’-o-slo-vah’-kee-ah) 

Baton Rouge (Bat’-un Roozh) 

Henri Barbusse (ong-ree Bar-biis’ 
une) 

Hendrik Colijn’(Col-yeen’) 

Zaimig (Zah-eé-mees) ° 


ii as in French 


Social Studies Section 


Deaths of the Week 


Anna Wilmarth Ickes, wife of Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes, killed in 
automobile crash near Santa Fe, N. M. 
Ickes helped her found the Illinois Pro- 
gressive Republicans. She was serving 
her third term as a Republican member 
of the Illinois Assembly. 

Henri Barbusse, 62, French communist, 
pacifist and war hero. His greatest book, 
Le Feu (Under Fire), realistic war novel, 
won the Prix Goncourt in 1917. 

George C. Hanson, 52, veteran American 
diplomat, committed suicide while return- 
ing to America for treatment after a 
nervous collapse suffered at his latest post 
at Salonika, Greece. Famed as a “trouble 
shooter” for the State Department, Han- 
son had been suddenly deprived of the 
important Ethiopian assignment last June 
and sent to Greece. 

Herman Bernstein, 59, one time Min- 
ister to Albania, editor of the former 
Jewish Daily Bulletin. Once sued Henry 
Ford for libeling the Jews and after Ford 
apologized, dropped the suit. 

Edward Doheny, 79, Los Angeles oil 
magnate. Began as mule driver, built up 
$155,000,000 oil empire, was indicted for 
bribing Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall, and acquitted in .1930, 

Edward “Ted” Coy, fameus Yale foot- 
ball player (1907-09). Named on Walter 
Camp’s All-Time All American team. 





Huey Long’s Career 
(Concluded from page 17) 


and passed and Huey Long began prac- 
ticing law in Winnfield, Louisiana. 

This action set the tempo for a career 
which swept him to supreme power in 
Louisiana, and a dominant position in 
national politics. Huey Long was either 
a hero or tyrant according to where you 
live and your point of view, but even 
to his friends he will remain an enigma. 

He was born in a four-room log house 
in an upstate Louisiana parish in 1893, 
struck out for himself as a book peddler, 
then a soap salesman, patent medicine 
salesman, and cook-book distributor. He 
studied law at the University of Okla- 
homa for five months, got married at 19. 

Law business was slow in Winnfield, so 
Long moved to Shreveport where he was 
more successful. His first law client was 
Oscar K. Allen, the proprietor of a small 
shop, now Governor of Louisiana and 
present leader of the Long “machine.” 
Long was elected to the Public Service 
Commission and then was defeated for 
governor in 1924. In 1928 he won the 
governorship and proceeded to ride rough- 
shod over opponents who impeached him 
but failed to convict. In 1980 he won a 
United States Senate seat but refused to 
resign as Governor till he gained control 
over Louisiana. 

A recently published book, American 
Messiahs, by the “Unofficial Observer,” 
says this of Long’s career: “He has done 
many good things for Louisiana, and in 
actual concrete achievement can lay claim 
to being the best Governor the State 
and one of the best any Southern State 
has ever had. At the same time, he acts 
like the worst sort of a megalomaniac: in 
Louisiana he lives like an emperor—satis- 
fying every whim; he is a strong man and 
wants everybody to know it.” (Further 
information on Long’s career, methods, 
and prospects appeared in Scholastic, 
May 18, 1935, page 14.) 

Long's family did not attract any at- 
tention until recently, when it began ap- 
pearing in public more. He is survived 
by his wife and three children, Rose, 20, 
Russell, 16, and Palmer, 12. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
DICTATOR? 


While Premier Laval struggles to solve 
the critical French economic puzzle, and 
sharply 


political battle lines 
drawn, one of the 
most significant move- 
ments in the country 
is the rise of the 
Fascist Croix de Feu 
(Cross of Fire). 

Its leader is the 
World War hero, Col- 
onel Robert Francois 
de la Rocque, who! 
also earned additional 
honors in French co- | 
lonial campaigns. 
Well-built, grim- 
faced, smartly dressed, about 40, Colonel 
de la Rocque has the bearing of another 
Hitler or a Mussolini, without their mag- 
netism and gift of speech. 

Though he may lack the necessary 
force that makes a leader, de la Rocque 
does have the genius for organization. 
He built his Croix de Feu from war vet- 
erans who boasted decorations, and later 
made it a dominant force by combining 
with the National Volunteers, composed 
of the post war generation of Freneh- 
men. He possesses a fleet of airplanes, 
which he uses to mass his followers for 
the many impressive demonstrations of 
power the Croix de Feu has staged. 

The growing strength of this Fascist 
group has caused the communists and so- 
cialists in France to forget their own 
differences and form a united front of 
workers to fight fascism. 


are more 





REPORTER 

Back of President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment September 6 of a “breathing spell” 
news- 


for business was the work of a 
paper executive who 
still knows how a re- 
porter digs for news 

Chairman of the 
Scripps - Howard 
newspaper chain, and 
editor and president 
of the New York 
World-Telegram, Roy 
Wilson Howard had 
supported many New 
Deal policies. Early 
in September he 
wrote a frank letter 
to the President asking him to still the 
fears of many -business men and _ give 
them a rest before he planned further 
legislative actions. Mr. Roosevelt's reply 
to Howard made front page news (p. 19). 

Howard’s ability to get the news was 





obtained through a sound journalistic 
training. Born in Gano, Ohio, January 1, 
1583, he was graduated from Manual 


Training high school, Indianapolis, in 
1902, and became a reporter on the In- 
dianapolis News. Howard fought many 
journalistic battles in that rough and 
tumble period of newspaperdom before 
and during the war. In 1925 Howard 
assumed editorial direction of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in association with 
Robert P. Scripps. Then, in 1931 he 
bought the famed, but defunct, New York 


World and combined it with the Tele- 
gram as the World-Telegram. Under 
the brilliant, crusading Joseph Pulitzer 


the World had few 
newspaper, and Howard 
would carry on the tradition. 
In 1933 he threw his World-Telegram 
into the New York mayoralty fight sup- 
porting Fiorello LaGuardia against the 
Tammany Hall organization. Tammany was 
beaten for the first time since the old 
World helped smash it twenty years ago, 


peers as a fearless 
declared he 
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HAVE Fu N 
WITH woopD oma 


This model will 
give a lot of fun to 
modelers—an 
empty tin can is 
the foundation for 
the boulders. A 
paper clip is the 
clip that serves as 
the bale for the 
oaken bucket. 
Everything else but 
the string is Plas- 
tic Wood. 





Have fun making life-like models with this scien- 
tific marvel—Plastic Wood—the wood that can be 
moulded with the hands—when dry it is hard, 
permanent wood that can be worked with any wood 
working tools—can be sanded, planed, sawed—will 
hold nails and screws. Plastic Wood will adhere to 
any Clean, dry surface—wood, metal, stone, porcelain, 
glass. Comes in nine different colors. 

Plastic Wood gives the added advantage of receiv- 
ing finer details my carving. Get your can or tube of 
Genuine Plastic ood at any leading hardware, 
paint or department stores. 



















for Higher Marks 
on Examinations! 
Over 50 High School Subjects 
DEAL for class drill, monthly 
tests, homework, and prepara- 
tion for examinations, So low in 
acost each pupil may have one. 
Compiled from New York State 
Regents examinations for the past 
20 years; recent papers complete, 
including June 1935. Used through- 
out U. S. and Canada, 
- Question Books or Answer Books, 
30 each cents in lots of 12 or more; 
In ALL 35¢ each for 6; smaller lots, 40c each. 


ataaiiieag FREE TO TEACHERS! 


and If you have never used them, write 
for a free desk copy in your sub- 
ject, giving name of school. This 
offer good only till October 15th. 





HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 






OE EEE Ee a 


Write for free MAMA PAROLES UILLL 


tulbrlishe/ 
ae ey Ea 507 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 





Drama 


School of Dramatic Art—2 
and 3-year courses. Broadcast- 
ing. Prepares teachers, readers, 
speakers, play directors. Gym- 
nasium. Pool. Ridinc. Placement. 
Dormitories. Enroll now. Catalog. 
ROCK CREEK oan ESTATES 
SCHOOLS, INC. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


Art 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus 
oo Interior Decoration. Industrial Design, Archi 
tectu Four year Teacher Training Course 
38 Btudioe. 91 Instructors. 49th Year 
Jatalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU. Director. 





























Correspondence 


U. $. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of 
many a and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 








Weekly Sports Page 


Football Fine Points 


E are showing you the 

picture below, with the 

fellow in the white head- 

gear wrapping himself 
around the fellow carrying the ball, 
for the purpose of illustrating one of 
the new rules of football which will 
affect all the college games this year, 
and the high school games in thirty- 
six states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Twelve states are exceptions be- 
cause the high schools in those states 
have officially adopted the rules 
known as the Official Interscholastic 
Rules as made by the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic 
Associations. The twelve states sub- 
scribing to these rules are: Alabama, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and Wis- 
consin. 


In all other states the high schools, 
and in all states the colleges, play ac- 
cording to the rules of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 


The rules of the Collegiate Associa- 
tion differ little from the rules of the 
High School Federation, but there 
are two points of difference which 
have considerable bearing on the 
strategy and tactics involving certain 


forward-pass and lateral-pass situa- 


tions. As a student of the fine points 
of football, you are no doubt burning 
with a desire to hear what we have 
to say about these points of difference. 


Point of difference No. 1: Accord- 
ing to a change in Rule 7, Section 7, 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 





of the Collegiate Association rules the 
ball-carrier who is on his feet, even 


| though he be held in the grasp of an 
| opponent, may still pass or kick the 


ball. The referee, in such situations, 
will delay blowing his whistle if he 
sees that the ball-carrier intends to 
pass or kick the ball. How would 
this rule affect the actions of the ball- 
carrier and his tackler in the accom- 
panying picture? This picture was 
taken last year, and it is quite likely 
that, in the situation shown, the ref- 
eree blew his whistle the instant the 
“forward progress” (as the rule calls 
it) of the ball-carrier was stopped. 
This season the referee will withhold 
his whistle if he sees that the ball- 
carrier is trying to get rid of the ball; 
and the ball-carrier this year should 
be thinking of this possibility, and so 
should his teammates, so that they 
can place themselves in a_ position 
to receive a backward or a lateral 
pass from him. Tacklers should do 
what they can to prevent the ball- 
carrier from making a pass in this 


situation. What, therefore, should the 
tackler in the picture attempt to do? 
He should slide his arms down so as 
to clamp the arms of the ball-carrier 
and make it impossible for him to 
pass the ball. It is obvious in this 
picture that neither the ball-carrier 
nor the tackler are giving a thought 
to such a possibility. But now they 
will have to be thinking of it, and di- 
recting their actions accordingly. 
Point of difference No. 2: The rules 
of the Collegiate Association require 





a player making a forward pass to be 
at least five yards behind the line of 
scrimmage when he passes the ball. 
Backward and lateral passes, as usual, 
may be made from any point on the 
field. The High School Federation 
rules do not require the forward- 
passer to be five yards behind the 
line of scrimmage, but allow him to 
make the pass from any point behind 
the line of scrimmage. He can run 
right up to the line of scrimmage, as 
though he were going to buck the line, 
and toss a forward pass. High school 
teams in twelve states may do this. 
Last year it was tried out by the high 
schools, and found to be a _ worth- 
while addition to the game. There is 
a strong movement among college 
coaches to have this rule added to 
the Collegiate Association rules, and 
we may see it done next year. The 
rule, incidentally, was borrowed from 
the National Professional Football 
League, where it has been in force a 
number of years. 


JACK LIPPERT 
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My Source of Song 
(Concluded from page 8) 


One cannot tell what kind of a 
family a writer is going to spring 
from. If there had been a prophet 
in our community trying to tell which 
family a writer would be born in, I 
sincerely believe that our family 
would have been the last family 
chosen. My father can barely scribble 
his own name. He cannot read my 
book, simply as it is written. My 
mother went to the fourth grade. As 
far as education in books is concerned, 
they are totally at a loss. Their edu- 
cation in living, however, I believe 
would put them through college. 
They do observe life. But my people 
still live today close to the earth. 
They have done their part of clearing 
the briars, sprouts, and trees off Big 
Sandy River. They have helped to 
build the turnpikes, the railroads, and 
the bridges. They have built log- 
shacks, made cross-ties, cut saw-logs, 
and rafted them down Big Sandy. 
They have helped the nation to fight 
its wars, and helped the country to 
carry on. I have been the only one 
of the Stuarts to go to college and the 
first to finish high-school. 

Ever since I can remember I 
wanted to be a writer. I don’t know 
exactly why. It is just a part of me. 
Kentucky is my heritage—a pioneer 
fighting family, rustic as all get-out, 
the one-room school, moonshining, 
home-made tobacco, the fight for one 
another, the square dance, the high 
hills, the matted brush on the jagged 
slopes, the oak trees and the wild 
flowers, the hawks, buzzards, snakes, 
‘possums, and hound-dogs. These 
are the things I do not want to leave 
—not for New York City or any other 
part of the world. These are things 
I have grown up among, and I: know, 
if | know anything at all, that these 
are things I hope to keep. 

My experience with people trying 
to write as I am is that too many of 
them want something for nothing. 
They are not willing to pay the price. 
They are afraid of work. They are 
afraid of getting their hands dirty. 
They are afraid of life. I have had 
boys and girls of my age say to me, 
“If we could place our material like 
you, we wouldn’t mind writing.” The 
minute students say things like that, 


I am thoroughly convinced they 
haven’t any sand in the craw. They 


will never be writers. They are not 
possessed with the fire of writing. 
When they are, writing will take 
them. For every line of poetry in 
Man With a Bull Tongue Plow (close 
to ten thousand lines), I have written 
ten lines of unpublished rubbish or 
poetry—whatever you choose to call 
it. And if I never had anything ac- 
cepted, I’d still be writing. 
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Your coach probably has his 
own ideas about diet and it’s 
important to follow his sugges- 
tions. But here’s one thing he’s 
sure to agree on—a daily break- 
fast of crisp, golden-brown 
Shredded Wheat. 

Why? Because Shredded 
Wheat gives you a natural bal- 
ance of the vital health elements 
so necessary to any athlete. 
Here they are. Just check them 





47 CHECK THESE POINTS WITH 
YOUR COACH’S DIET RULES 


‘ Tee. , “oe _ 





against your coach’s rules. You 
get just the right amounts of 
mineral salts, calcium, carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
phosphorus, irgn and bran. 
Put Shredded Wheat on your 
training table now. Your coach 
is sure to agree that it’s just the 
breakfast you need. 





A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 
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Enter the 
TIN-CAN-CRAFT 
COMPETITION 
with the aid of this 
fascinating book 
that shows you how. 


TIN-CAN 
CRAFT 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 


Jewelry, book ends, ash trays, candle 
sticks, monogrammed desk sets— 
you can make out of ordinary tin cans 
these and hundreds of other useful 
and beautiful articles, easily and 
cheaply, by following the complete, 
detailed, step-by-step directions in 
this book. The instructions are 
supplemented by 298 
photographs and 
drawings showing 
each operation from 
tin can to the finished 
product. The volume 
is packed with ideas 
for things to make. 

$3.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
= 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 




























ANIMATED 
RESULTS IN STUDENT 
ART EXPRESSION... 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUT- 
TERS, made in America, have 
aroused new interest in the age- 
old craft of Block Printing. These 
tools (available separately or 
im sets) are well made of 
specially tempered steel, hand 
ground and are styled in six 
convenient shapes. 
ball “‘Palm-Fit’’ handle, de- 
signed for long, hard wear, can 
be used easily and skillfully. 
Send this advertisement and 50c 
for set of 5 cutters, handle and 
illustrated textbook apt ok 
Printing with Linoleum.”’ 

See page 28 for details of 

SPEEDBALL Block Printing 

‘ontest awards 
For best results use 

SPEEDBALL Block Printing Ink 


HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN ~ NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, 


Hunt Pens, and SPEEDBALL Products 


CHEMICALS 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE AND APPARATUS 
Mai! this ad with 3c stamp for Catalog CPI 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1176 Mt Hope Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 














Most Scholastic advertisements are aids to educa- 
tion, health and fun. So answer the advertisements, 
and keep abreast of new opportunities! 
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ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


O Youth 


O youth, two things your heart will learn— 
You cannot love without— 

How painful is uncertainty, 

How bitter cruel, doubt. 


Mary Kay Cooksey, 16, 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Teacher, Sylvia Meyer 


Taxes 


Tax the merchant, tax his wares 
Tax the farmer, tax his mares. 
Tax the shopper, tax his purse 
Tax the doctor, tax his nurse. 
Tax the movies, tax their seats 
Tax the butcher, tax his meats. 
Tax the robber, tax his tools 
Tax the paper-boys, the schools. 
Tax the shrimpmen, tax their sails 
Tax the fish and tax their scales. 
Tax the air which gives us life 
Tax the laborer and his wife. 

Tax them good and tax them well 
Tax them to the gates of hell, 
But close your eyes so you can’t see 
The coupon-clipper go tax free. 


Abe Signoff, 18, 
Gulfport (Miss.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Mrs. Houston Evans 


A Field of Clover 


I saw a field of clover 

One glowing day in spring, 
And now the whole year over 
I see that field of clover, 
And bees above it hover 

As dreamily they sing... 

I saw a field of clover 

One glowing day in spring. 


—Edna Abrell, 17, Stivers H. 8S., Dayton, 
O. Miss Helen Joan Hultman, Teacher. 


Time 
“What queer thing is this?” 
The angel asked the old man. 
“Why it is a clock, sir, 
Our way of telling time.” 
“Time?” asked the angel. 


—Aileen Pinkerton, 18, Montclair (N. J.) 
H. 8S. Miss H. A. Ferguson, Principal. 


Hanson Opens the Door 
(A Short Short) 


Few gentlemen’s gentlemen accomplish 
this simple gesture with grace and dignity 
equal to that of Hanson. In this, as in 
any of the innumerable duties of his pro- 
fession, Hanson exercised every caution, 
lest he offend even his own dignity. 
Characteristically, he placed the fingers of 
his immaculately groomed, plump right 
hand around the door handle. A _ mo- 
ment’s hesitancy next, as if to allow each 
individual finger to adjust itself. Then 
with equal precision, a second and equally 
well groomed hand took a firm bracing 
position a few inches above the first. All 
this, while two spatted feet, brushed by 
keenly tailored English striped trousers, 
simultaneously, rhythmically moved into 
their places—places carefully planned 


by Hanson to complete his perfect pic- 
ture. These functions being, bit by bit, 
synchronized into one beautifully exacting 
achievement, the expression of concentra- 
tion on Hanson’s face changed to one of 
supreme satisfaction, for, as only Hanson 
could, Hanson had opened the door! 


—Richard Wilson, 16, James Whitcomb 
Riley H. 8., South Bend, Ind. Miss 
Bess Wyrick, Teacher. 


Heat Waves 


Far in the dim- distance 

A weary mountain sprawls, 

A rise of sleepy blue 

Above the flats of brown short grass 

That grow a hope of coolness. 

A heat diffused upon the ground 

Arising, strong and dusty, into the 
sunburnt air, 

Wavers one long, broad sweep 

To the mountain’s base. 


—William Prier, 16, Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Miss 
Florette McNeese, Teacher. 


Lancelot and Elaine 


Lancelot: 
I have not dreamed for years untold, 
Elaine the fair, 
Of hair a-glint with magic gold, 
Of eyes as warm as mine are cold, 
For dreams are young, and I am old, 
Elaine the fair. 


Elaine: 
My dreams were mirrored in your eyes, 
Oh Lancelot. 
Reflected smiles, reflected sighs, 
For love, all seeing, never lies, 
And dreams live on, though beauty dies, 
Oh Lancelot. 


Lancelot: 
I closed my heart, and my caress, 
Elaine the fair, 
Was death’s cold kiss, thy lips to press. 
Loving thee late I loved thee less, 
And death denied thee happiness, 
Elaine the fair. 


Elaine: 
Happier I, in death’s embrace, 
Oh Lancelot, 
Than thou to look upon my face 
So pale in sleep, and in a place 
Of sorrow dark, to pray for grace, 
Oh Lancelot. 
—Betty Ly Schoening, 17, Central H. 8., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aspirations 

When I was young and foolish, my 
Great ambition was that I 
Might be a writer. Lest my slight 
Deficiency in grammar might 
Incapacitate me, I 
Asked my teach to supply 
Me with all the rudiments 
Of the English language; hence, 
My present erudition. She 
Thoroughly aémonished me 
To never split infinitives, 
Nor use no double negatives. 
Firmly by this rule she stood: 
That prepositions are no good 
To end a proper sentence with. 
But grammar still seemed all a myth 
To me; and so I changed my mind, 
And left my writing hopes behind. 
—Harriet Stephens, Topeka (Kan.) H. 8. 

Miss Nellie M. Ansel, Teacher. 
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The Willow Walk 


(Continued from page 11) 


heavy it contained nothing but a lump of 
pig iron. From time to time, Jasper’s 
hand, holding a bundle of bills, dropped 
to his side. With a slight movement of 
his foot he opened that suitcase and the 
bills slipped from his hand down into it. 

The bottom part of the cage was a 
solid sheet of stamped steel, and from the 
front of the bank no one could see this 
suspicious gesture. The other teller could 
have seen it, but Jasper dropped the bills 


only when the other teller was busy talk- | 


ing to a customer or when his back was 
turned. In order to delay for such a 
favorable moment Jasper _ frequently 
counted packages of bills twice, rubbing 
his eyes as though they hurt him. 

After each of these secret disposals of 
packages of bills Jasper made much of 


dropping into the pay-roll bags the rolls | 


of coin for which the schedule called. It 
was while he was tossing these blue- 
wrapped cylinders of coin into the bags 
that he would chat with the other teller. 
Then he would lock up the bags and 
gravely place them at one side. 

Jasper was so slow in making up the 
pay rolls that it was five minutes of eleven 
before he finished. He called the doorman 
te the cage and suggested, “Better call my 
taxi now.” 

He still had one bag to fill. He could 
plainly be seen dropping packages of 
money into it, while he instructed the as- 
sistant teller: “I'll stick all the bags in 
my safe. Lord, I better hurry or [ll 
miss my train! Be back Tuesday morn- 
ing, at latest. So long; take care your- 
self.” 

He hastened to pile the pay-roll bags 
into his safe in the vault. The safe was 
almost filled with them. And except for 


the last one not one of the bags con- 
tained anything except a few rolls of 
coin. Though he had told the other teller 


to lock his safe, he himself had twirled the 
combination—which thoughtless of 
him, as the assistant teller would now have 
to wait and get the president to unlock it. 

He picked up his umbrella and two suit- 
cases, bending over one of the cases for 
not more than ten seconds. Waving good- 
by to the cashier at his desk down front 
and hurrying so fast that the doorman 
did not have a chance to help him carry 
the suitcases, he rushed through the bank, 
through the door, into the waiting taxicab, 


was 


and loudly enough for the doorman to 
hear he cried to the driver, “M. & D. 
Station. 


At the M. & D. R. R. Station, refusing 
offers of redcaps to carry his bags, he 
bought a ticket for Wakamin, which is a 


lake-resort town one hundred and forty 
miles northwest of Vernon, hence one 
hundred and twenty beyond St. Clair. He 


had just time to get aboard the eleven- 
seven train. He did not take a chair car, 
but he sat in a day coach near the rear 
door. He unscrewed the silver top of his 
umbrella, on which was engraved his 
name, and dropped it into his pocket. 
When the train reached St. Clair, Jas- 


per strolled out to the vestibule, carrying 
the suitcases but leaving the 
brella 
interested. 


topless um- 
His face was blank, un- 
the train started he 


behind. 
As 
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TO WIN? - 


Heap powN—knees high— 
plunging hard —the fullback 
rips through the line. And 
another six points go up on the 
scoreboard! On the football 
field, in the classroom, or in 
school social life, the fellow who 
wins is the one who has the most 
drive and energy. 


One of the best ways to be- 
come a winner is to eat nourish- 
ing, energy-producing foods. A 
big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
in milk or cream for breakfast 
will help you feel keener, more 
alert during the day. Kellogg’s 
are served regularly on many 
college training tables, 


Kebloygs CORN FLAKES 


OVEN- FRESH FLAV OR- PERFECT 








dropped down on the station platform and 
gravely walked away. For a second the 
light of adventure crossed his face, and 
vanished. 

At the garage at which he had left his 
car on the evening before he asked the 
foreman: “Did you get my car fixed—Mer- 
cury roadster, ignition on the bum?” 

“Nope! Couple of jobs ahead of it 
Haven't had time to touch it yet. Ought 
to get at it early this afternoon.” 

Jasper curled his tongue round his lips 
in startled vexation. He dropped his 
suitcases on the floor of the garage and 
stood thinking, his bent forefinger against 
his lower lip. 

Then: “Well, I guess I can get her to 
go—sorry—can’t wait—got to make the 
next town,” he grumbled. 


(Continued on next page) 
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If you want a snack before you 
go to bed, Kellogg’s are ideal. 
They don’t overload your 
stomach—let you sleep soundly. 


Grocers everywhere sell Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes. Always crisp 
in the heat-sealed WAxTITE bag. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


*Tune in 


Kelloggs COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song and 
rhythm. The thrills of sports. The 


excitement and color of a different 
Every Fripay 


campus every week! 
NricutT at 8:30 
(E.D.T.). WIZ 
coast-to-coast Net- 


work — N, B. C. 








ng—but true stories of man’s latest con- 
quests. Read about them in Popular Mechanics. 
Every month this big 200-page magazine is crammed 
full of fascinating accounts and pictures (many in full 
color) of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
disc overies, n new achievements in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio, etc. Special 
departments for home craftsmen and practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 










Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 
25c ea. tor 12 or more 
Signet ring in black ena- 


Ask for 26- page catalog | 
> Qnoues COMPANY | 
North Attieboro, Mass 





°c. K 
60 Bruce Ave. 





By answering Scholastic advertisements you save 
yourself money. You help keep the subscription 
price down and the editorial standard up. 
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Again.... The Willow Walk 
BRUSH AND PEN BECKON (Continued from preceding page) Ye U 


Again, by popular demand, Chas. “Lot of you traveling salesmen making 
M. Higgins & Co., Inc., manu- | your territory by motor now, Mr. Han- 
facturers of Higgins’ American Draw- | son,” said the foreman civilly, glancing 
ing Inks for over half a century, wil] | at the storage check on Jasper’s car. 


. “Yep. I can make a good many more 
sponsor during the next school year, en 3 etal tor toes” 


* He paid for overnight storage with- 
The HIGGI NS out complaining, though since his car had 
i AWARD CONTESTS not been repaired this charge was unjust. 


In fact, he was altogether prosaic and in- 



























im Freehand and conspicuous. He thrust the suitcases into 
the car and drove away, the motor spit- 

Sashenteat Drawing ting. At another garage he bought Enter the Eldorado-Scholastic 
Substantial Gratifying Hon- | another spark plug and screwed it in. Drawing Contest for 1935-36 
Cash Prizes orable Mentions | When he went on, the motor had ceased | and you are sure to win new 

spitting. ability in drawing, and you 


Try your skill] with brush, pen or ruling pen, , : : 

; y s — pe . er He drove out of St. Clair, back in the have an excellent chance of 
in Black or Colored Drawing Inks. urn your | direction of Vernon—and of Rosebank receiving one of the valuable 
ability in freehand or mechanical drawing to where his brother lived. He ran the car ; 8 

tangible advantage. The training which | into that thick grove of oaks and maples prizes and emblems. Awards 
participation in this contest gives you will | only two miles from Rosebank, where he | 2%€ given on the basis of orig- 
be of valuable assistance to you now in your had paced off an imaginary road to the inality in pencil rendering, 
school work and perhaps even in other cliff overhanging the reedy lake. He | SO every high school art 
work, in years to come. parked his car in a grassy space beside | student has an equal oppor- 



















Interesting instruction material ens the abandoned woodland road. He laid a | tunity. These 

mechanical and freehand drawing will light robe over the suitcases. From be- place 

i be ready for distribution shortly. Get neath the seat he took a can of deviled CASH AWARDS ARE: nd 
8 


your name on file with us now for 
the material in which you are in- 


chicken, a box of biscuits, a canister of 


tea, a folding cooking kit and a spirit $50 $25 $15 cap 








terested. Just send us the en- lamp. These he spread on the grass—a lastic { 
: mars a “ — picnic lunch. And five honorable mentions is the 
ft egins Diack or volored He sat beside that lunch from seven of $5 each ment 
Drawing Inks and we will minutes past one in the afternoon till tion te 


send this to you. Read the 
coupon carefully, then fil] 
out and mail 


dark. Once in a while he made a pretense | In addition every winner re- 
| of eating. He fetched water from the | cejyes an attractive charm or 
| brook, made tea, opened the box of bis- pin in gold or silver indicating SC 


cuits and the can of chicken. But mostly ‘ 

he sat still and smoked cigarette after membership on the 

cigarette. All-American Drawing Team 
Once, a Swede, taking this road as a ane . 

short cut to his truck farm, passed by and | Emblems are miniature re- 
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mumbled, “Pienic, eh?” productions of drawing pencils 
“Yuh, takin’ the day off,” said Jasper | and are becoming recognized Cash 
dully. as indicating real drawing em 
The man went on without looking back. ability. ‘h yt 
At dusk Jasper finished a cigarette - “all 
down to the tip, crushed out the light and Start sketching now. Eldorado eighth 
made the cryptic remark: drawing pencils permit an in- grades 
“That's probably Jasper Holt’s last | finite variety of renderings, chial s 
smoke. I don’t suppose you can smoke, | from heavy wash-like strokes sions, 
John—damn you!” to fine pen lines. E. W. Watson merch 
5 Rs x the two suitcases in the bushes, | has selected from Eldorado’s qualif 
‘ anh : _—. af the = into _ iG degrees of hardness those pages. 
- P OC Owr e ( *t & ¢ ; 
, Pune Sop OF wie car, ane ) seven which you will need to Februz 
i crept down to the main road. No one was h ff. their 
j in sight. He returned. He snatched a yo tag just” =e Gee ye gradua 
hammer and a chisel from his tool kit, and esire. Schola: 
‘ with a few savage cracks he so defaced | Consult your instructor and in any 
Soe a of the car stamped on the | write for details to Scholastic Soom 
|e » ’ ; > > P > * ~ Chor 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & 60, Inc. | “i jlock that it could not be made Magazine, 250 East 43rd St., . we 
271 Minth $t., Brooklye, W. ¥. out. He removed the license numbers from New York City. Bebola: 
iaase send ane Laheck | SOP? and aft, and placed them beside the a at 
information desired) suiteases. Then, when there was just ory 
Details of the Higgins’ Award Con- enough light to see the bushes as cloudy the pri 
| tests, at no obligation | masses, he started the car, drove through Seve 
: : : | the woods and up the incline to the top of the 
i Also instruction sheets on , : ; 
— £5, si of the cliff, and halted leaving the engine chosen 
7) Mechanical Drawing | running. School 
] Freehand Drawir stitute, 
: ~ - ee eins | School Bureau Dept. 115-J, iB Exhibit 
i or which I enclose a carton that contained End of second instalment. To b ti 
, ») a e ion ' 
a ag ao of Higgins’ American Draw- continued in Scholastic next week. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. numbe 
ing In | a i States 
ersey City, N. J. ates, 
AS a a ae aaa can Fe 
3 From Selected Short Stories by Sinclair THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSEN- Ever 
a Ps pe sAeip apr edesse cere aeer eae re Lewis, copyright 1918 and 1935, reprinted TIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION for th 
; School and with permission from Doubleday, Doran N U hibit w 
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These pages take the 
place of the Scholastic 
Awards Handbook which 
has carried the announce- 
ment in the past years. 
Keep this copy of Scho- 
lastic for reference as this 
is the only complete state- 
ment of the art competi- 
tion to be made this year. 


The 12th Annual 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


For Creative Work 
in the Arts and Crafts by 
High School Students 


Cash, scholarships, merchandise, and 
national honors to a total monetary value 











of approximately $10,000 are offered in 
the Scholastic Awards of 1935-36. 

All undergraduate students in the 
eighth, ninth, ten, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or paro- 
chial school in the United States, posses- 
sions, and Canada, are eligible for cash, 
merchandise, and honors. Scholarships 
are open to students who satisfy the 
qualifications listed on the following 
pages. Students graduated in January or 
February, 1936, are free to compete if 
their entries were completed prior to 
graduation. Work is not eligible for the 
Scholastic Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition or if 
it has been published anywhere except in 
school or educational publications. 

Outstanding material submitted for the 
Scholastic Awards will be reproduced in 
the Student Written Number of Schol- 
astic, April 25, 1936, with photographs of 


the prize-winning students. 

Several hundred representative pieces 
of the art work submitted are to be 
chosen for Scholastie’s Exhibit of High 
School Art to be shown in Carnegie In 
stitute, Pittsburgh, in April. Later the 
Exhibit will be divided into three sec- 


tions which will be shown in a large 
number of cities throughout the United 
States, under the direction of the Ameri 
can Federation of Arts. 

Every student who has work accepted 
for the National High School Art Ex- 
hibit will receive a certificate of honor. 


Scholastic Awards 
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All the way to Pittsburgh to enter 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


The artist was misinformed about the details of the epi- 
sode pictured above. In the first place he can never have 
seen Barnet Bethel of Wheeling, West Virginia, for we’re 
pretty sure Barnet doesn’t look like that. Another thing, the 
monster in the wheelbarrow is really not over six inches high, 
just a comfortable handful. 

Aside from these trivial discrepancies and the fact that 
Barnet’s beastie arrived in Pittsburgh by express instead of 
on a wheelbarrow, the story is gospel truth. Barnet did enter 
his ceramic beast in the 1935 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS com- 
petition. And it paid him to do it, for his beautiful plastic 
pet won a blue ribbon and a good cash prize. Barnet must 
feel swell and set up about the whole business. That “grand 
and glorious feeling” is certainly worth more than the prize 
money—and it lasts longer too. 

Barnet isn’t the only one who is walking around with a 
nice warm glow of triumph inside. Nd indeed! 970 other 
high school boys and girls also won cash prizes, art school 
scholarships, medals and honors in the same contest. And 
imagine the hundreds of principals, teachers and parents who 
are nursing sweet pride over what these young artists have 
done. It’s pretty thrilling. 

But the same thing is going to happen all over again this 
year and every high school artist and craftsman will have his 
chance. The beauty of it is that you don’t have to do extra 
or special work for this contest. These awards are offered 
for the very drawings, designs and craftwork you will be 
doing in your classrooms as a part of your regular art study, 
Make plans now for entering SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. You'll 


find the whole story on the following pages. 


©@© Keep this announcement for future reference @ 
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PICTORIAL ART 
DIVISION 


GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL 
AWARDS 


This group offers three prizes of $50, 
$25, and $15, respectively, and ten prizes 
of $2.50 each, for pictorial work in oil, 
water color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, 
or pastel. 


ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING 
PENCIL AWARDS 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
offers three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and five prizes of $5 each 
for pencil drawings. Eldorado Drawing 
Emblems, either pins or watch charms, 
according to preference, will be given 
to all prize and honorable mention win- 
ners. Gold emblems for the first three 
prize winners, sterling silver for honorable 
mentions. 

Drawings should exhibit characteristic 
pencil technique. They should not suggest 
charcoal or crayon. When different grades 
of pencil are employed to produce vari- 
ous tones of grey, the result is likely to 
be more satisfying. A smooth surfaced 
paper is also advised. 

Drawings must be original. Copies of 
other pencil drawings or of drawings in 
any other medium can not be considered. 
If photographs of landscapes, street 
scenes, or buildings are used as subjects, 
the photographs must accompany the 
drawings. Drawings made directly from 
life are preferred. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
reserves the right to reproduce and to 
retain permanently or temporarily any or 
all of the prize drawings. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC., 
AWARDS 


Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Inc., for pictorial work executed in 
drawing inks, are in two groups. 

Colored Inks. For pictorial work ex- 
ecuted with drawing inks in at least four 
colors, there are three prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10, respectively, and five prizes each 
consisting of a complete set of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks. 

Black Inks. For pictorial work using 
black drawing ink only, prizes are $25, 
$15, and $10, respectively, and five prizes, 
each consisting of a complete set of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. Entrants 
may use either waterproof or soluble ink, 
or a combination of the two. 

Pictorial work in drawing inks may be 
executed in line or wash, with brush, or 
pen, or with a combination of several 
techniques. 

The sponsor reserves right to retain or 
reproduce prize drawings. 


SPENCERIAN — 
DRAWING PEN AWARDS 


Prizes of $20, first; $10, second, $5, 
third, and five prizes of $3 each will be 
given for the best work in pen and ink, 
by the Spencerian Pen Company, manu- 
facturers of Spencerian “Art Series” 
pens. Drawings should exhibit character- 
istic pen technique. No drawing will be 
considered that is not executed entirely 
with pen. 

All students having work accepted for 
the exhibition, as well as prize winners, 
will receive a “Spencerian Art Series 
Sampler” of the 10 Spencerian drawing 
pens and a specially designed reversible 
tip pen-holder. 

The sponsor reserves the right te re- 
tain and reproduce all prize drawings. 


Don’t roll drawings. 


PRINT DIVISION 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for woodcuts, wood engravings, 
lithographs, etchings, or dry-point prints. 
Special prizes for linoleum blockprints 
are offered by the C. Howard Hunt 
Blockprint Award described below. 

Submit only the proof. Do not send 
original blocks, or plates. 

The entire process, from the original 
drawing, etching, or cutting, through to 
the final proof, must be the work of one 
student. If any of the work is done by a 
commercial firm, or by other agencies, the 
specimen is not eligible. 


C. HOWARD HUNT BLOCK 
PRINT AWARD 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and 5 prizes of $2.50 each are 
offered for prints made from linoleum 
blocks, by the C. Howard Hunt Pen Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Speedball Lin- 
oleum cutters. Submit only the proof. 
Do not send original blocks. The entire 
process from the original drawing to the 
final proof must be the work of one 
student. 

The sponsor reserves the right to retain 
and reproduce any prize-winning piece. 


DESIGN 
DIVISION 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for purely decorative designs 
executed on paper or on artist’s board, 
in- tempera, transparent or opaque water 
color, wax or hard-pressed crayon, or 
any allied medium. Design should portray 
ideas appropriate for development in silk, 
velvet, cretonne, wall paper, end papers, 
or any other woven or printed fabric. It 
must be clearly indicated on the front of 
the mat whether the design is intended 
for wall paper, cretonne, silk, end papers 
or other application. 


TEXTILE DECORATION 

First prize of $25; second prize of $15; 
third prize of $10; and ten awards of 
$2.50 each. 

The prizes will be awarded for the best 
examples of design applied to textiles, 
either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in any 
manner whatsoever applied or woven. The 
design may be an original abstract or 
pure design, naturalistic in its genesis, or 
historically derived. Contestants should 
in every case indicate the source. The 
size is optional. 

Work done on textiles in crayon, water 
color, or tempera will also be considered 
for the American Crayon Company awards 
in class I of Applied Arts and Crafts. 


ADVERTISING ART 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


Three prizes of Ist, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, 
$10 and 4 sets of $4.00 Prang Tempera 
as additional prizes, are offered for the 
best examples of Advertising Art, includ- 
ing posters, car cards, magazine covers, 
mailing pieces, labels, or other types of 
advertising matter involving lettering and 
pictorial treatment with the exception of 
package or container designs. 

The sponsor reserves only the privilege 
of reproducing the prize-winning pieces. 
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APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


Four classifications. One $20.00 first 
prize and four additional prizes of $4.00 
sets of Prang Tempera for each classifica- 
tion. 

Designs may be applied with tempera, 
crayons, water color, chalk crayon, colored 
paper or combination of these media on 
fabric, wood, craft board or other ma- 
terial with exception of leather or metal. 

Classification: 

1. Design applied to Fabrics—One Ist 
Prize of $20 and 4 additional prizes 
of “Prang”’ Tempera Color sets 
valued at $4.00 each. 

2. Design applied to Mats—One Ist Prize 
of $20 and 4 additional prizes of 
“Prang” Tempera Color sets valued 
at $4.00 each. 

3. Design applied to Wooden Boxes— 
One Ist Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of “Prang” Tempera 
Color sets valued at $4.00 each. 

4. Design applied to any other objects— 
One Ist Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of “Prang” Tempera 
Color sets valued at $4.00 each. 

The sponsor reserves only the privilege 
of reproducing the prize-winning pieces. 


METAL-CRAFTS 
DIVISION 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
AWARDS 


This group offers prizes in two divisions. 
Division A is jewelry. Division B_ is 
metal work other than jewelry. 

In Division A, first prize is $25; second, 
$12.50; third, $7.50 and there are ten 
prizes of $2.50 in merchandise selected 
from Metal Crafts Supply Co. catalogue. 

In Division B, first prize is $25; second 
prize $12.50; third, $7.50 and there are 
ten prizes of $2.50 in merchandise selected 
from Metal Crafts Supply Co. catalogue. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest design, 
combined with skillful technique, in hand- 
wrought metal, whether the work be in 
platinum, gold, silver or other precious 
metals, with or without precious or semi- 
precious jewels. Work for Division B 
may be in copper, brass, tin, lead, zine, 
pewter, or any other metal or alloy com- 
monly used for chased and hammered flat 
or hollow ware, or any form of ornament. 

Size is optional, but it is recommended 
that objects be easy to handle and to 
exhibit. On small pieces, entry cards 
should be attached by means of 3x 5 card- 
board tags. 


TIN-CAN-CRAFT AWARD 


Prizes of $80.00 first; $20.00 second; 
$10.00 third; and ten prizes of three 
dollars each in Hamilton books, are 
offered by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
publishers of E. T. Hamilton’s books on 
TIN-CAN-CRAFT, and other arts and 
crafts, for the best example of jewelry 
or other objects made from tin cans. 

There is no restriction as to technique, 
or subject of entry. The medium must 
be tin from a can. Method of handling 
may follow outline in Mr. Hamilton’s 
book, TIN-CAN-CRAFT, or may be one 
developed by contestant. Size is optional 
but it is recommended that objects be 
easy to handle and to exhibit. 

Judges will consider ability to work in 
metal, design, and skill in adapting tin 
from a can to its use as a base for jewelry 
or metal work. 

The sponsor reserves the right to repro- 
duce and exhibit any prize-winning piece. 


Do not frame art entries 
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FTS 
YN SCULPTURE RULES FOR ART COMPETITION 
DIVISION No entry fee is charged. Each entry ENTRY BLANK 
0 first must carry an entry blank like the sample 
f $4.00 PLASTIC WOOD MODELLING ‘shown at right but about twice the size. Address | City State 
ssifica- This blank must appear on the back of of 
— AWARDS the mounts of all art entries. For un- School Street 
. @ _ mounted art entries, the blank may be 
alored [Three awards of $25, $15, and $10. r¢- Tttached to a tag, no smaller than 8 x 8 | Nome of Seed 
dia on wil he given by the A Ss. Boyle Co yw inches. Be sure that tags are secure. En- Neuen of Gtadeat 
pliers the best demonstration ‘of creative ability trants must name, under classification, the 
ae. and skill in the manipulation of Plastic awards for which they are competing. Home Address 
oo i Wood or a similar medium in the round Pen age students are free to enter the Principal 
4 ar relief. wards competition individually, a com- 
i mon and recommended practice is to send Teacher 
sea the selected work of a class, a group, or , ; 
. SCULPTURE a school department in one +m On Merch 15, 19360 alanis 
| Prize Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respectively, after preliminary eliminations by a fac- Asi Wdhaiiale ted 
zes of and five prizes of $2.50 each are offered ulty committee. This arrangement saves |= — 
valued for work in round or relief. Material may shipping costs and it also provides the ance of lengieation 
| be chalk, stone, wood, plaster, bronze, or opportunity for a local contest before the cn you = 7 or (Express 
— other hard composition, the only restric- selected werk is sent to the national woth nl lita le scene 
addi- tion being that the entry must not be Awards juries. Classification 
os fragile. No matter how carefully it is There is no restriction upon the num- 
sg packed, fragile work is too susceptible ber of entries which any one student may " : ; 
os to breakage to be subjected to the send. Students may enter work for sev- Work in purely decorative design and 
addi- handling necessary in this competition. eral or all branches of the competition. pictorial am should not exceed a size 
Ss Do not send plasticene or other soft ORIGINALITY of 22 x 28 inches when mounted. 
=f material. Only one drawing, print or design 
vie The model may be cast in metal or All entries must be original art work, should be put on a single mount. 
= plaster or it may be kiln-fired, but kiln- not copies. Advise and criticism by mem- Charcoal drawings should be thoroughly 
fired entries are not preferred. If fired, ers of the faculty do not affect the fixed to prevent rubbing. Pastels ought 
they should be clearly marked for the originality of entries but the students to be protected by heavy cellophane, se- 
sculpture group to avoid confusion with themselves must be responsible for the curely attached to the mat at all edges. 
pottery entries. Casting may be done by ™ain conception and the execution. Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
Co. a greg as long as the retouching FORM OF ENTRIES pottery. 
ishin s y ‘ ing ‘ 
ait ed oon ie ont Tc cee” Me Art entries must be sent without AR cottinn exh Sane She aategs vant 
—— should not exceed 18 inches in any dimen- frames. Oil paintings should be sub- Ganeeied shore, 
B is sion. ‘i mitted on canvas board or stretchers. Unless it is absolutely necessary, do not 
Water colors, crayon studies, drawings, accompany entries with letters. If let- 
econd, POTTERY pencil and pen sketches, prints and pas-_ ters are sent, they should be addressed to 
re ten tels appear to best advantage when the Art Committee, The Scholastic 
elected Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respec- matted. Prints are usually matted 144%, Awards, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
logue. tively and five prizes of $2.50 each are x 19% vertical. This is the professional Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
second awarded for the best examples of kiln- practice. Extra large prints can be put 
re are fired vases, tiles, book ends, lamp bases, in 19 x 24 inch mats. White matting SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 
elected bowls, plates, or other decorative or board of medium weight is advised. Entries may be sent any time during 
logue. utilitarian objects modeled from clay. Prints should have at least one-inch mar- the school year up to the closing date, 
lesign, Dimension should not exceed eighteen gins left on the printing paper. Well which is March 15, 1936. All work must 
hand- inches in any direction. Do not send mounted drawings make a more favorable be sent in time to arrive in the hands of 
be in pieces which are unusually fragile. impression on the jury. the juries not later than that date. 
ecious All packages should have the name and 
<a MECHANICAL DRAWING DIVISION address of the sender written legibly on 
wassee . . the outside. They should be addressed 
» Zinc, Do not roll drawings—ship flat to Scholastic Awards Art Committee, 
d flat THE KEUFFEL & ESSER HIGGINS MECHANICAL Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
sment, | MASTER-DRAFTSMAN AWARD DRAWING AWARD re ; 
i ; : , Art entries and literary entries must 
ended This Award stresses the practical bene- Prizes are offered for the best projec- 9% be sent in the same package 
nd to fits which the student will derive in me- tion, assembly or perspective. drawings hs : E : 
cards chanical drawing and science from the covering four interesting projects. When several schools in the same city 
 card- proper use of drawing instruments. ‘The For Junior High or First Year Senior t¢ Submitting art work in competition 
sponsor reserves the right to retain and High Students: First Prizes of $20 each for the Scholastic Awards, they may find 
reproduce any prize winning drawings. in cash and five Honorable Mentions con- it convenient to send their work in one 
D Prizes awarded for best work in Proj- sisting of sets of Higgins Colored Draw- shipment 
econd; # ects A, B and C by Keuffel and Esser’ ing Inks for winners of Project One and At the time of shipping art entries, 
three Company. The practicability of the de- Project Two. teachers or principals should send under 
. are vices drawn by contestants, neatness and Project 1: Two complete sectional views separate cover to the Scholastic Awards 
apany, skillful execution will be considered by and an isometric projection drawing of Art Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
inn an Judges. : Sar 2, the piston of an airplane motor. Building, I ittsburgh, Penna., an inventory 
» on Project A: Prizes of $20 in cash and Project 2: The drive shaft and gears 0f the pieces in the shipment. 
ewelry tegen mer a pera ge of for a gear pump. At the end of this list, please write, 
fe “ideal er ype weg id. lik oe For Intermediate and Advanced Stu- “Approximately ete art pieces for 
nique, eal room,” as you would like it, size dents: First Prizes of $25 each in cash the Scholastic Awards were rejected in 
approximately 14 x 16 feet.- é : i vensiieal local elimination preceding shipment 
must Prelect Be Pricce of 288 cach end & and five Honorable Mentions consisting of OUT local € n preci & pme 
ne OhtO couh ta nach ttt Of Eliguins Colored Drawing Inks for <f week te Os eae eee 
ilton’s alee a pe Set . Papen hare fe casi. winners of Project Three and Project Four. ventory should be signed with the name 
ye one 0 6 Se oe ees ree AEE = : ~ of the teacher, the school, the city, and 
sonal for a Sheraton Buffet of mahogany; not Project 3: An isometric drawing of the tl tat 
—— over 52 inches long. housing shell of a universal joint, the = 
ts Project C: Prizes of $30 cash and 5 Shaft clevis and the flange clevis. (Continued on page 31) 
ork in | honorable mentions each consisting of Project 4: A complete assembly draw- 
ig tin $7.50 in cash. Develop a mechanical means ing of a 2-cylinder_air_compressor. 
»welry by which the pitch of an airplane pro- _All drawings must be rendered in draw- 
pellor may be controlled to meet the re- ' ing ink. Full details and attractively illustrated 
repro- quirements of flight. The sponsor reserves the right to repro- project sheets may be had from Chas. M. 
piece. Send for complete project sheets to duce or retain any of the prize winning Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 





Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





Art competition closes March 15, 1936. 


drawings. 





Read and follow all directions 


lyn, N. Y. 
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ART SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


This year, America’s leading art schools 
are again offering art scholarships through 
Scholastic Awards. Unless otherwise 
stated, these scholarships cover tuition 
for a period of one nine months session, 
beginning September, 1936. The summer 
school scholarships are for next summer. 

It will be assumed that students com- 
peting for scholarships are financially pre- 
pared to accept them, that is, to take 
eare of their living expenses while in at- 
tendance at the school. 

Several pieces of work should be pre- 
sented, preferably in separate classifica- 
tions of the art division, to demonstrate 
versatility. All pieces must be sent in 
one folin and marked “Applicant for 
Scholarship.” 


The applicant should letter his name 
and school on the outside of folio, also 
the scholarship preferred, and list other 
scholarships he will accept in the order 
of- his choice if his first choice is not 
available. 


Under separate cover he should mail 
a letter (or letters) of recommendation 
from art teacher or principal together 
with a transcript of , applicant’s high 
school record ‘to date.. Address letters 
to ‘the Art’ Jury, + Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. ~ 

Competitors for scholarships, whether 
successful: or not, are also eligible for 
prizes in the art division. ; 











(Lett) 








No. 89 “Superiatively Fine 
Drawing” for fine hair lines 
and extreme detail. 





No. 90 “Swan Quill” for 
lithographic stone drawing 
and lettering 


Company. 


! 





No. 91 “Mapping” for 
mapping and fine ine work. 


No. 92 “Tracing” Drawing 
and engraving 


No. 93 “Drawing” for fine 
line work and mapping. 


you several samples. 


1st Prize Won by 

Rosert THOMSON 
Cass Tecnu Hicn ScHoou 
Detroit, MicHiGaNn 


3rd Prize Won by 
Wituiam Ropackx 
CoNnNELLY TRADE 
ScHooL 
PirrspurGH, Pa. 


Reproduced above, in minia- 
ture are two of the winning 
drawings of the recent Scholas- 
tic Pen Drawing Awards, spon- 
sored by The Spencerian Pen 


On page 28 of this issue of 
Scholastic, you will find full 
details of the present pen 
drawing awards which are 
also sponsored by Spencerian. 


To do your best in pen draw- 
ing, you need the best in 
drawing pens. For more than 
seventy-five years, Spencerian 
has been the best pen name— 
and the best pen made—as each pen is individually hand finished and 
hand tested to produce an absolutely perfect pen. 
material or stationery store cannot supply you with Spencerian Art 
Series Pens, write to us direct, giving the Artist Material dealer or 
Stationer’s name, as well as the name of your school and we will send 


SINCE 1858 


ChMtthttthe’ 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


‘Sihalentic Pen Drawing Awards 


(Right) 








No. 94 “Crow Quill” for 
lithographic work and 
flourishing. 


No. 95 “Blue Bird” (Crow 
Quill) for long even stroke 
line work and cross hatching 





+. EXTRA CROW QUILL 





No. 96 “Extra Crow Quill” 
for lithographic stone work 
and lettering. 






00 8 
— “ EXTRA FINE 
Hoyt wee 






No. 97 “Extra Fine” for 
ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 






—— £| ART SCHOOL 

eee ee 
No. 98 “Art School” for 
general art school drawing 


If your local artist 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















AMERICA’S LEADING ART 

SCHOOLS OFFER SCHOLARSHIPS 

The schools listed below have offered 
scholarships in the past and are expected 
to renew their awards this year (confirma- 
tions have not been received from all at 
this date). Other schools offering scholar- 
ships for the first time are also included. 


Boston 42 
VESPER GEORGE St. Botolph 
SCHOOL OF ART Street 


New York 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


2239 Broadway 
Philadelphia 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY Broad & Master Sts. 


Pittsburgh 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park 
Cleveland 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
OF ART 11441 Juniper Road 
One nine months Scholarship 
Four one-half year Scholarships 


Detroit 
ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 47 Watson Street 


Dayton 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


Forest and Riverview Avenues 


Columbus 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART 


East Broad Street 
Chicago 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL 
OF ART 200 East 25th Street 


San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Broadway at College 

Oakland, California 

One nine months Scholarship 
One Summer Scholarship 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
186 St. Anne Street 


Summer Schools 
THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Monterey, Mass. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Oakland, California 


Write to the Art Schools for their Catalogs. 
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(Continued from page 29) 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic can not be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be carefully 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packing 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and metal 
work. Do not sending drawings rolled. 

Art material will be returned, charges 
collect, to the school. Packing costs for- 
bid return of individual pieces to student’s 
home except in special cases. 

If the entrant-does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be noted 
on the label. Do not send postage for 
return of objects. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 


The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for the 
judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assemble 
in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 


The Student-Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, April 25, 1936, will list all win- 
ners of scholarships, prizes, and honorable 
mention. Students who receive prizes, hon- 
orable mentions, or scholarships, or whose 
work is accepted for the exhibition, will 
be notified personally through their prin- 
cipals, by the committee. Checks for 

_ students winning cash awards will be sent 
to the school principals upon publication 
of the Student-achievement Number. 

The judges reserve the right to refrain 
from granting any of the prizes, cash, or 
scholarships if in their opinion the work 
submitted doés not warrant an award. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 


All art work which is not retained for 
the National High School Art Exhibition 
will be returned as soon as possible after 
the judgment. Work which is held for the 
Traveling High School Art Exhibit will 
be returned after a period of one year. 

Scholastic desires the right to retain 
and reproduce all prize-winning entries, 
with the exception of jewelry or work in 
precious metals. This right is also de- 
sired for material which earns a scholar- 
ship. 


A NEW RULE 


In the past all students have entered 
the Scholastic Awards competition on 
equal terms. Those privileged to major in 
art in technical high schools—sometimes 
spending two or three hours daily in the 
studios—have certainly had an unfair ad- 
vantage over the great majority who have 
been offered but a few hours of art in- 
struction each week. 

Instructors of technical and _ trade 
schools have been the first to call atten- 
tion to this condition which has resulted 
in so many awards for their favored stu- 
dents, and Scholastic has been :-rged to 
devise a plan for a more equable distribu- 
tion of prizes and honors. 

As a result of these suggestions a com- 
mittee of educators has proposed that we 
try this year the plan of limiting the num- 
ber of cash prizes which can be received 
by any school to 8. 





HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 
GENUINE BROWNSCOPES AT AMAZING PRICES 
Most powerful in America for the money! 













5 powe phy ong range telescope. Can see moon's craters 

i time on pocket watch a “b lock away. Scactk nas, 

Approx. 3ft. long. Fine lenses. Brass boun 

San be used as pbowerf il microscope. 

Vol. magn. 512 x. pales ov $]- 98 

= paid, C.0.1 a 1 Su 

Specie per 

$1 ‘69 Power 30X Telescope 

Similar to above but more powesres. 


‘anteed to see 900 times larger in surfa 
nd 5 30 times closer. 31 mm. objective 4 powerful len- 
ses. L aspe field Includes powerful microscope feature. Only 
postpa 


BROWNSCOPE. CO., Dept. 21, 234 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BANANAS 
help build up 


SPEED 





and ENDURANCE 


says Dean B. Cromwell 
Track Coach 


University of Southern California 


“Training diets call for about four parts of carbohydrate to one 
part of fat. We have found ripe bananas to be high in carbo- 
hydrate, mostly sugar, which is an excellent energy-yielding 
food. They contain practically no fat. They are also a highly 
alkaline food necessary to rapid recovery from fatigue, thus 
aiding in the elimination of ‘smoke’ (carbonic acid) as rapidly as 
it is produced in the body. Such ‘food : 
fuels’ preserve the ‘wind,’ which makes 
for speed and endurance. We have also 
found ripe bananas to be very easily 
digested and mildly laxative.” 


Cad. Cnamatll 


SenD for free copy of 
new training booklet in which famous 
coaches relate experiences with bananas. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S 9-28-35 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet, 


“HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM.” SEND FOR 
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@ School’s out—you’re tired, hungry—and dinner is hours away. 


That’s the time to buy a bag of PLANTERS! Crisp, crunchy and 
golden brown! Fresh, plump and meaty! Nothing peps you up like 
these luscious salted peanuts! Nothing hits the spot like PLANTERS! 


POS RAAT I egg AIS ES Re AI te tak IN 


PLANTERS PEANUTS are the choicest and plumpest “‘Virginias”— q 
roasted by a secret process that makes them as easy to digest as they : 
are to eat! That’s why you can enjoy them any time; with meals or 
between meals they’re good for you. 


Try a delicious bagful today! But don’t be surprised if one bag tastes 
like more! Just be sure you get genuine PLANTERS—easily identified 
by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on every package. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS & 








